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A PATRIOTS’ DAY MEMORIAL_ 


The Minuteman on Lexington Green 
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New England and Other Matters. 


EXINGTON and Concord will always re- 
main among the best-loved shrines of the 
American people. Each year many thousands 
of persons, some of whom come from distant 
parts of the world, visit those beautiful old 
New England towns, to see the places asso- 
ciated with the colonies’ first armed resistance 
to British rule—a resistance that was a mere 
skirmish, as battles are reckoned, but that 
had more momentous consequences than many 
battles in which the loss was a thousand times 
as great. Happily, the two towns have changed 
but little since 1775. They are far enough 
from Boston to escape the widening circle of 
suburban growth, and under the shade of their 
great elms, and by the banks of the little river 
in Concord, the patriotic pilgrim can turn back 
the tide of years, and stand side by side with 
the minutemen. 

In Concord, with all its associations of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and the Alcotts, 
—with Walden Pond and beautiful Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery,—there is much to attract 


| a group of notable writers and artists. 
| now take on new prestige. 


THE COMPANION 


| greater seclusion. The *‘summer White House’’ 


| slavery and war-time gatherings in the church, | 


the visitor and many shrines to visit, besides | 


those associated with the Revolution. Lex- 


ington has had less than Concord to make it | 


famous since Revolutionary days. Round 


its little village green there is little to dis- | 
tract the mind from the memories of the early 


morning of that April day, 138 years ago, 
when Captain Parker drew up his men in the 
way of the advancing British regulars. From 
the three streets that border the little common, 
several houses look out on the scene to-day as 
they did when the wounded soldiers crawled 
to their steps to die. The impressive statue 
of the Minuteman, looking down the road 
toward Boston, the boulder that marks the 
place where the patriots stood, the quaint old 
monument to the slain who sleep beneath it, — 
the first soldiers’ monument in the United 
States, —these and the other memorials of the 


elm-shaded Lexington green and its immediate | 


vicinity speak with an eloquent voice to all who 
stand before them. 


| and kiss his 


No New England boy or girl, who has or | 


can get the opportunity, should fail to visit 
Lexington and Concord. It is a fitting thing 


1775 was a part of Massachusetts—designated 
April 19th as Patriots’ day, and set it aside 
as a holiday, to be observed in place of the 
old-time Fast-day, which had fallen into 
neglect. 
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HE latest savings-bank statistics in Massa- 


| feet, and then makes up a bed for 





will be Harlakenden House, the residence of | 
Winston Churchill, the novelist. For several | 
years Cornish has been the summer home of | 
It will 
The town is on} 
the Connecticut River, opposite Windsor, Ver- 
mont, which is the nearest railway-station. 





} ath of the old New England churches 
have in their histories much good material 
for pageants, but few of them are so rich in 
that respect as the famous Old South Church 
of Boston. Last month the young women of 
the church drew on its wealth of historical 
associations for an entertainment that aroused 
much interest. The performance was a series 
of episodes that presented scenes in the earlier 
years of the church—the giving of the deed 
for half an acre of land for the old cedar 
meeting-house in 1669; the witchcraft trials 
and the repentance of Judge Sewall, who 
conducted them; the baptism of Benjamin 





It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 


UNKET 














The whole family 
rejoice when it’s served 
as a dessert. 


pure, nutritious. 


It's the best food for 
children and invalids. 
10 desserts 

(tablets) 
At your druggist or grocer. 


PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
orizes at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
ocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 








Franklin; the marriage of Mother Goose’s 
daughter; the meeting before the Boston Tea- 
Party; the desecration of the meeting-house 
by the British in the Revolution; the anti- 


and so forth. There is a suggestion here for 
entertainments by the young people of many 


a village church that traces its history to the | 


early days of the community in which it stands. 
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BALKAN HOSPITALITY. 


arises, he has proved in the war between 

Turkey and the Balkan allies. In time 
of peace, however, he is gentle and a delight- 
fully hospitable creature, as Doctor Troyano- 
vitch shows in ‘‘Servia by the Servians.’’ 


The housewife whose husband, brother, or 
son is starting for another village gives the 
traveler a loaf with a flower design upon it. 
He is also provided with cakes for the children 
of the house he visits, and a bunch of flowers 
to which a small coin for each of the women 
and — is attached by a silken thread. 

In Montenegro, when a traveler is prevented 
his journey, 


| | [ics warlike the Servian can be when need 


by bad. weather from continuin 
he may enter the first house he finds. On 
entering, he greets the master with, ‘‘God 
assist ye.’’ ‘The householder replies, ‘‘Good 
luck to thee,’’ - the women come forward 
nd. : 

Then he again addresses the master of the 
house, saying, ‘‘Can one pass the night in 
this honorable house? Ill luck has chased me 
until I know not what I do, or whither I go.’’ 

The host replies, ‘‘The house is God’s and 


that cannot be divided. Make yourself as 
comfortable as in your own house. ’’ 
One of the women then comes forward, and 
taking off the traveler’s on, ee = 
im. is 


| shoes are wet, she dries and cleans them for 


| the next day; and if he has not an extra 


chusetts show that the traditional thrift | 


and industry of the people of the state | he 
They also show that the | 


are not declining. 
increasing cost of living is not the only side 
of the story. The increase in the Massachu- 
setts savings- bank deposits last year was 
$36, 414,391,—the largest known in a single 
year, —and the total deposits at the close of the 
year were $838,635,008. The deposits have 
more than doubled in the last decade. Figuring 
on the basis of the census of 1910, sixty-five 
persons out of every 100 in the population of 
Massachusetts have money at interest in the 
savings-banks. 


& 





AWTUCKET, Rhode Island, is not the| 
first city to establish and maintain a munic- | 


ipal theater, but it is the first to open a theater 
the chief aim of which is to improve the con- 
ditions of life among foreigners in the city, and 
to make better citizens of them. Pawtucket 
is a manufacturing town, and foreigners con- 
stitute a large part of the population. To 
teach them the fundamental things about 
American history, methods of government and 
social ideals, the city has opened a theater in 
which moving pictures and music furnish the 
main part of the entertainment, but where 
also the different nationalities can hear brief 
talks in their own language. Admission is 
free. Every Sunday evening an eager crowd 
has filled the theater, which seats 1, 600 persons. 
The moving pictures, the music and the 
addresses are all directed toward informing 
the audience about important events in Amer- 
ican history and the principles of free govern- 
ment, and educating them in patriotism and 
the desire to become good citizens, The enter- 
prise is the work of a Pawtucket clergyman. 

HE ‘summer capital’’ is to remain in New 

England, but the new administration will 
move it from the coast to the highlands, far 
in the interior. President Taft and his family 
spent their summer vacations at Beverly, Mas- 
sachusetts. President Wilson and his family 
will go to Cornish, New Hampshire. The 
announcement of the selection created some 
surprise, since it was generally believed that 
the President and his family would spend the 
summer on the coast of New Jersey, where 
they have been accustomed to go. Cornish, 
however, has many natural charms, and since 
it is remote from any large city, will 


ir, 
the host gives him his own to put on. How- 
ever r a Servian or Montenegrin may be, 
es pains to treat his guest to the best he 
and endeavors in every way to oe him. 
he morning after the arrival of the stranger 
the whole house is up early, and sees that 
everything he may require is ready for him 
when he arises. One of the women puts on 
his shoes, and brings him water and a towel. 
When he has washed, he sits down to break- 
fast, at which none of the women would join 
him upon any consideration, but insist on 
standing round and waiting upon him. 

After he has eaten, his weapons are pane nd 
him; and thrusting his knife and the smaller 
guns into his belt, and taking up his large 
gan, he takes his leave of the entire house- 

0 


The women kiss his hand, saying, ‘‘Go with 
fortune, and forgive us.’’ The host escorts 
the guest a few steps beyond the house, and 
there they part. en the traveler is at some 


| distance, he cries, ‘‘God be with ye!’’ and 


fires his gun; and the host replies, ‘‘Good luck 
to thee!’’ and fires a shot from his gun. 


* © 


MOVING SIMPLIFIED. 
IFE is simple in Burma. In a country 
- that is underpopulated and that contains 
vast areas of unoccupied land fit for 
cultivation, the people need not submit to 
oppression, as many Oriental nations must. 
Migration is always a possible means of relief, 


writes Sir Charles Crosthwaite in ‘‘The Paci- | 


fication of Burma.’’ 


Every man is his own carpenter. 
together his house of bamboo and planks cut 
by his own hands. He knows how to take it 
down. He has no need to send for contractors 
or furniture-vans. There are the carts and 
the plow cattle in his sheds. He has talked 
things over with his wife, who is a capable 
and sensible woman. 

One morning they get up, and instead of 
going to his fields or his fishing or whatever 
it may be, he takes his tools, and before 
sunset, the wife helping, the house is down, 
and together with the simple household goods, 
is stowed away in the cart. The children find 
a place there, too; or if they are old enough, 
they run along beside their mother. If the 
local magistrate is so blind to his own interests 
as te oppress the people, there is a wiser man 
a few leagues away who is ready to welcome 
them. 
men to live on it? 

But suppose the worst comes to the worst, 
and the man in power is a fiend, with whom 
neither property nor life nor honor is safe; 
even then there is the great forest, in which 
life, although hard, is a real pleasure to a 
man; and given a good leader, the oppressed 


afford | may soon change places with the oppressor. 





that Massachusetts—and also Maine, which in| yours, and we shall find something to eat, be | 


it but two potatoes with love and the good-will | 


He puts 


For what is the good of land without | 


Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 
livery. Send no money until just before shipment is wanted. 
Get our great free book, ‘‘Money-Making Poultry.’’ Just 
the hel» you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me. | 








Better than Soap for 
Cleansing Everything 


The great National Soap 
Powder. Millions of par- 


ticular women use 


soapl 


because it has won their 
confidence by cleansing 
without injury to fabric, 
hands or paint. 
| Don’t get side-tracked—if 

the whale is not on the 
| package don’t accept it. 

5 Cents. All Dealers. 
Every one knows the whale package. 

KENDALL MFG. CO., Providence, R. I. 
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E furnish and erect com- 
plete anywhere in New 
England ornamental fences of 
iron or wire. 
Catalog and prices upon request. 








WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 

















A New Starch 


Makes linen spotlessly white and smooth, and 
gives a stiff, firm finish. Can be made with 
either warm or cold water. It will 


Never Stick to the Irons 


no matter how long it is used. Flossy Starch is 
the result of scientific knowledge, not guess- 


it will give entire satisfaction that they instruct 
every grocer to refund money in case of any 
complaint. If your grocer hasn’t it yet send his 
name and 10c. for package by parcel post. 


FLOSS STARCH COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY &8@&2ee 


Tasty, delicious, | J] 





work, and the manufacturers are so certain that : 
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CITY WATER 
Convenience 


At Little Cost 


When our outfits cost so little it 
seems a pity not to have running water 
in yourhome. You can own your own 
water works and have water as con- 
venient as the city people. Quit lug- 
ging and tugging with pails and tubs 
for baths and cooking. 


Send a Postal for 
Douglas’ Free Book 


It will open your eyes to the low 
price and ease of installing in your 
home. The upkeep is next to nothing. 
The Douglas Pneutank in the cellar 
can’t freeze. The construction is sim- 
ple—nothing complicated. It is easily 
operated. Beats attic reservoirs and 
wind power towers and tanks. Every- 
thing where you can get it quick. This 
system will appeal to you. Write now 


for above booklet—a postal will bring it. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


220 William St., Middletown, Conn. 
Pump Makers for 81 Years 


























Handifold 


Toilet Paper 


The most convenient, most 
economical, most sanitary 
toilet paper on the market. 
If you have not adopted 
it for use in your home 
you owe it to the he of 
your family todo so. Ask 
your physician. 


SPacson ia 25 cts. 


The nickeled hook (free 
with every 3-package car- 
ton) is an ornament to any 
bathroom. 

Next time say “ Handi- 
No litter. fold” and the dealer will 

(0 waste. know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling A ts, 
\ 88 Broad Street, Boston. 























BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


| COCOA. 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas 















Use only as much 







as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 
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S timber-explorers, headed for a dis- 
tant tract of ‘‘black-growth,’’ as 
the heavy timber is called, Elijah 

Corrison and Peter Dumphy plainly 
believed that their sole duty was to keep 
moving. Since Hale’s duty took him to 
that same tract, it was incumbent upon 
him to keep up with them. 

By dint of questions that he asked 
during the first few minutes of their jour- 
ney, he found that the township to which 
they were bound lay several days’ journey 
to the north. From the first, Doe’s dis- 
heartening predictions that he would have 
‘this work cut out for him’’ were fully 
realized. 

Corrison was a rangy walker. He did 
not seem to hurry; he had the woods- 
man’s slouchy swing, and seemed to let 
himself ‘‘fall along.’’ The ‘‘tenderfoot’’ 
who tries to follow such a gait finds 
himself trotting half the time, and won- 
dering how the man in front manages to 
get ahead so fast. 

Dumphy pattered along with a hop and 
skip that took him over the ground with 
surprising speed. Hale, of sturdier bulk, 
found it impossible to imitate either of 
the men. 

The first two miles led along low ground 
near the lake. Corduroy, or road made 
of logs laid side by side, alternated with 
rutted mud wallows, filled by the shower 
of the preceding afternoon. Corrison 
stalked across the logs and through the 
mud with the ease of a crane. Dumphy 
skimmed along with robin-like hops. 
Hale found it hard work. The logs were 
slippery, and in places were afloat. He 
tried to preserve his new boots from too 
thorough a baptism in mud, and his 
efforts tired him. 

When the party came upon higher 
ground, Corrison led the way off the 
tote-road by a trail familiar tohim. This 
tortuous traveling was even worse for 
Hale. The woods were wet. The stones 
underfoot were slippery. Bushes lashed 
his face when he stumbled, and twigs 
caught at the straps of his knapsack. 
The day was hot, and in the shade of 
the trees the air was humid. Perspira- 
tion rained down his face, and black-flies, 
the pests of the summer woods, 
tormented him. 

The two explorers strode 
along; they were hardened 
to the trail, and their feet were 
accustomed to the inequalities 
of the ground. The flies seemed 
unable to sting their leathery 
faces. 

If you can take a forest trail 
leisurely, with inclination and 
time to search the woodland 
aisles for beauties of light and 


shade, you will find much delight. But the|on until the sun was below the spruce ridges | they want and encourage the firs by sunlight 


traveler who plunges through at the heels of | 
men who are in a desperate hurry, finds deso- | 
> monotony in unending slope, ridge and | 
valley. 

The only stops were brief halts at brooks | 
here and there. The men drank, and tramped 
on again. 

Hale noticed that most of the time his com- 
panions were munching something, and that 
they constantly dipped their hands into their 
pockets. Toward noon, watching them eat 
made him hungry. He asked if it were not 
about time to stop for luncheon. 

**Pete and I hardly ever hang up for noon- 
in’s,’? Corrison informed him. ‘We just stoke 
up on raisins and keep humping it.’’ 

‘Is that what you’ve been eating—raisins ?’’ 

‘Sure thing! Better than turkey and mince 
pie. I’ve been on a hike for a week, and 
hayen’t eaten much of anything else. Saves 
tine, cooking, and wear and tear on your back. 
The more stuff you lug, the hungrier you get. ’’ 

Eat raisins on a trip, and peel off about 
twenty pounds of that beef you’re lugging,’’ 
Susgested Dumphy, and he looked over his 
thi: shoulder at Hale’s stalwart figure. ‘Then 
You'll feel better fitted for this kind of work.” | 
_ With new light on the customs of explorers | 
in the north woods, Hale kept pace with his 
gui les. He managed to slip off the straps of | 
his knapsack, swing it before him, and dig out | 
Solve hardbread ; he lacked courage to ask these 
huinan steam-engines to stop and allow him to 
eat luncheon. He munched as he walked, and 
Managed to dull some of the pangs of his 
hunger, 

After Hale had studied ‘‘Straddler’’ Corri- 
Son for some time he modified his stiff-legged 
Salt. He imitated the loose-jointed shamble, 
and by setting his feet as nearly as he could in 
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THEY WERE MAKING IT AS HARD AS POSSIBLE FOR HIM 


Corrison’s footprints, soon found that walk- 
ing was much easier. 

But it seemed that the long afternoon 
would never end. His companions marched 


and the dusk had settled among the trees. 
Then they drank at a brook, found a spot 
where the ground was soft and thickly sprin- 
kled with pine spills, and sat down with 
their backs against a tree. Corrison explored 
the depths of his sack, and produced a sort of 
sandwich. Dumphy found similar food in one 
of the bulging pockets of his jacket. 

Hale posted himself under a tree near by, 
and dug into his own pack. He found cold 
meat to go with his hardbread, and began his 
frugal meal. 

‘*Rather high living for a timber-explorer, 
hey?’’ said Dumphy to Corrison, as he gazed 


| at Hale’s cold meat. 


The young man noticed then that their sand- 
wiches had raw salt pork for filling. 

**Don’t you ever build a fire on these trips ?’’ 
he asked. He had just discovered a little 
packet of tea in his kit. 

‘“‘What do you want a fire for?’’ asked 
Dumphy. ‘‘To scare away witherlicks ?’’ 

‘‘Well, for your pork, there, if for nothing 
else. ’’ 

‘*You’d frizzle out half the goodness, would 
you? That’s your idea of economy in the 
woods. Say, young fellow, your notions of 


eating are too high. You ought to have brought | 


along a load of grub on a wheelbarrow !’’ 
Hale did not reply. The topic of food did 
not seem to be a profitable one. 


‘Say, what is your job up here, anyway ?”’ | 


Corrison asked, after a time. 

‘*Forestry,’’ Hale answered. 

‘*What is forestry ?’’ 

‘*When I get settled to my regular work, I 
shall select sample tracts, measure them, plot 
them, list the various trees and the state of 
growth, the soil and the natural advantages 


| and disadvantages from the lumberman’s point 


Holman Day 


| , : 
| of view, and file the records for compari- 


| son later. Then, from year to year, we can 
| study the effects of thinning, of pruning— 
| we can arrange to give spruces the shade 


and —’’ 

‘*From year to year!’’ broke in Dumphy. 
‘*How long is it going to take you to get so 
that you will know what you’re doing ?’’ 
| ‘Fifty years, perhaps,’’ said Hale. ‘‘That 
| is to say, in order to lay out —’’ 

Both men laughed. 

‘Fifty years!’’ cried Dumphy. ‘‘Why, Lige, 

in two weeks you and me can locate a season’s 
operation—on raisins, hardtack, and raw 
| pork !”? 
‘Yes, timber-cruisers can rush through the 
woods and show men where to slash and hack 
}and slaughter whole tracts,’’ retorted Hale. 
| ‘*Perhaps they won’t even leave a windbreak 
or trees enough for reseeding. And where 
such men have lumbered, the tract is ruined 
land. ’’ 

‘*Well, they get the lumber off—and that’s 
what we’re up here for.’’ 

‘*Yes, they get it off, and it stays off. Look 
here, the Telos Company is logging for the big 
| pulp-mills. The mills are down-river, built 
| permanently on water-powers; there’s a mil- 
| lion dollars or more invested in each plant. 
| You can’t pick them up under your arm and 
set them down somewhere else when the timber 
is exhausted up here. They’re not portable 
sawmills. It used to be just a headlong hunt 
for sawlogs, but from this time on we have 
| got to look ahead. And fifty years is a short 
time when it’s a matter of forest trees. It’s 
|a different matter from managing a vegetable- 
garden. ’’ 
| But Corrison and Dumphy yawned loudly, 
}and with unmistakable significance. Then 
they pulled their hats over their eyes and 
settled themselves against the tree trunk. 

‘**The man who put that into a book may 
| think it’s important, ’’ remarked Corrison, from 
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under the edge of his hat. ‘But it 
hasn’t anything to do with my business 
and Pete Dumphy’s. Our business is to 
get forty winks and be up at daylight 
and on our way north to Township 
Twenty-seven. And if you propose to 
go along and keep up with us,—what- 
ever it is you’re going in for I don’t 
know, —you’d better get to sleep.’’ 

Corrison and Dumphy began to snore 
with a comfortable rhythm; they felt 
perfectly at home. But a sense of lone- 
liness came over Hale, and kept his eye- 
lids wide apart. For the first time in his 
life he was lying under the wide heavens. 
Instinctively he reached for the bed cov- 
erings as he lay down, and then realized 
that he had not even a blanket. 

Three meals a day at table and a bed 
at night have become so much second 
nature with the human animal that in 
order to understand the part they play 
in life, a person must feel the shock of 
being without them. 

When Richard Hale dozed at last, in 
spite of the thrustings of hidden roots 
beneath him, strange sounds brought him 
wide-awake. Rabbits scampered, and 
beat the ground impatiently near at hand. 
Queer wailings echoed from different 
points in the woods. A deer thrashed 
through a thicket, got the scent of the 
little group of men, stamped, whistled, 
and fled. 

Hale understood most of the sounds, 
but that did not make them the less 
disquieting. The mystical spell of the 
night woods was over all; the forest 
seemed to be some living thing, some 
monster that sighed and breathed. 

When he did sleep, it was with the 
prostration of weariness, and it required 
a vigorous shake by Corrison’s none too 
gentle hand to waken him. He made his 
way to the brook, cramped, stiff and 
chilled, and was not himself until he had 
plunged his head into the cool water. 

The sun was not up, and the dawn was 
merely a red smear in the east when they 
were again on their way. That day 
was a repetition of the day before: trails, 
tote-roads, rocky hills, marshy wallows, 
and occasionally a mile or two of forest 
choked by the slash of a win- 
ter’s wasteful lumbering. Tops 
of trees lay sprawled in every 
direction, and it was necessary 
to adopt the form of travel 
known in the woods as ‘‘hedge- 
hogging’’—dodging here and 
there, straddling prostrate 
trunks, and forcing a way 
through the litter of lopped 
branches. Corrison and Dum- 
phy plunged on through these 
cut-over tracts, keeping to the 
trail as close as they could in order to make 
a straight line of the march. But the toil 
of following these two hardened woodsmen 
was the most arduous Hale had ever engaged 
in. 

He was not without the suspicion that they 


| were making it as hard as possible for him. 


Once or twice, after he had caught his foot 
and fallen heavily, he saw the flicker of a mali- 
cious grin. But although his feet seemed to 
weigh like lead and his muscles ached as he 
labored on, he kept up with them, with grim 
resolve in his face. 

Late that afternoon they reached one of the 
Telos Company’s camps. Hale ate his supper 
in almost a stupor of exhaustion, and tumbled 
into the bunk that the camp cook pointed out 
to him. 

His tormentors were astir early, and he was 
on the trail with them at gray dawn. A driz- 
zling rain-storm had set in. He had noticed 
before that there are men who do not seem to 
get wet when the rain pelts on them. Such 
were Dumphy and Corrison. As for himself, 
his clothes were soon soggy, and he was 
supremely miserable. 

That day and the following night nearly 
exhausted his strength, although he would not 
admit that his courage was daunted. The 
shelter for the night was a dismantled horse 
‘*hovel,’’ the only structure remaining out of 
a set of camps. When he laughingly remarked 
that he expected nothing less than pneumonia 
and rheumatic fever to follow that night’s 
experience, his companions scornfully assured 
him that if you remain in wet clothes until 
they dry, you never catch cold. They cited 
the case of river-drivers in the ice-water of 
April, and made some caustic comments on the 
nature of tenderfeet who growled about a warm 
shower in July. Then they went to sleep. 


SECS 202 BOSS 
For Hale it was a night of misery, intensified, | He slept too well. When he awoke, he was 
if anything, by fitful slumber. alone on the ridge. The sun was up, and 
In spite of his conviction that his muscles | there were no signs of his companions. But 
were tied into hard knots, he was glad to be on | he did see a slip of paper—a page from a note- 
the trail again the next morning. Even that | book—in a cleft twig that had been stuck in 
racking labor was better than listening to the | the ground at his feet. It read: 
drip of cold rain and the snores of the iron | Your business don’t seem to be - our une. at 
men whom weather did not seem to affect. | po ol Pap Pangaea ek aan aun wes 
There was peculiar loneliness in the experi- | 
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They had coolly abandoned him in the wil- | fields would hardly yield a living now, even 


derness. to a man able to till them.’’ 

As best he could, he pondered on his situa-| Hester made no comment. In fact, before 
tion. Corrison and Dumphy had taken him | her father had finished his story, she had fallen 
| through country without trails or tote-roads. | to thinking of a letter that she had received 
| They had doubled and turned and crossed their | that day in the semiweekly mail—a schoolgirl] 
| track in the search for timber. He had fol- letter, brimming with school news. Since 
| lowed without paying any attention to the reading it, she had been more downcast than 
| course; he had directed his whole energy to| before; and in less than an hour after the 





feet. Yours respectfully, 
ence he was having. After his one disastrous 
attempt at conversation, there had been no talk 
between him and his guides, except a few 
rather surly remarks. Corrison and Dumphy 
did not even talk to each other. They munched 
their raisins, slept, and walked—walked like 
automatons. 

On this third day they reached the edge of 
the timber tract that they had come to explore; 
the toil of travel was redoubled for Hale. The 
explorers abandoned the trails and thrust 
themselves straight into the heart of the 
forest. They threaded valleys, passed over 
rocks and roots, and through witch-hobble and 
moosewood. Here and there they blazed trees 
with their hatchets to mark the way for the 
swampers, the road-builders and the log-yards. 
They doomed virgin tracts to slaughter with 
vicious flicks of their weapons until Hale be- 
thought himself that he was the accredited 
forester of the Telos Company, and burst out 
into protest. 

That protest had been seething within him 
all the afternoon while he had followed them 
about. But Corrison and Dumphy had been 
too brisk and elusive to be cornered for a talk 
while they were at work. 

It was at the evening meal, high on a ridge 
overlooking some of the best timber, that Hale 
broke in on their calculations regarding the 
probable stumpage yield. 

‘*T tell you,’’ he cried, with a tired man’s 
strained temper in his tones, ‘‘that tract is not 
going to be cut in any such fashion !’’ 

The two looked at him. Then they stared 
at each other. Finally they exchanged winks. 

**Let’s see,’’ drawled Corrison, ‘‘what was 
the remark ?’’ 

‘‘T say that cleaning off land in the way 
you’re planning to do, not leaving trees to bind 
the soil on these slopes, means that the town- 
ship will not be worth ten cents after this 
season’s operation. I’ll not see the property 
of the Telos Company butchered in any such 
fashion. I wouldn’t be earning my wages if 
I stood by and saw it done.’’ 

**Let’s see,’’ pursued Corrison, with the 
same satirical drawl, ‘‘who has been sent up 
here to locate the cuttings—you or us?’’ 

‘*This system of lumbering, as you explorers 
practise it,’’ said Hale, pricked to further anger 
by the sarcasm, ‘‘is robbing the company of 
good property every year, and as forester, I 
don’t propose to see it done. If you want the 
reasons why I’m sent up here, that’s one of 
the reasons—to see that the future isn’t sacri- 
ficed for the sake of one season’s blundering 
operations. ’’ 

‘‘John P. Batterson hinted that you had 
been sent up here to peek round and make 
trouble for sensible men,’’ said Dumphy. 
‘*And I see that John P. Batterson was right, 
as he most generally is. But let me tell you 
that me and Lige Corrison was exploring tim- 
ber lands when you were lapping striped candy 
in the cradle. And we propose to keep on 
exploring timber lands, according to orders. 
And having our orders for the job we’re on 
now, we’ll inform you that if you get under 
our feet you’ll get stepped on.’’ 

‘‘’m giving you fair warning that I shall 
report this plan you are laying out, and shall 
tell the Telos people that you are wasting their 
property,’’ insisted Hale. ‘‘If I’m sent up 
here for anything, I’m sent here for that. ’’ 

**You’ll be a nice, pleasant companion to 
have along—bothering men who have real busi- 


ness to attend to, just as John P. Batterson 


told us you would be!’’ snarled Corrison. 

Hale’s anger overcame his prudence. 

‘‘After the way you have raged through 
these woods for the past few days,’’ he cried, 
‘tand now from what you say of Batterson, I 
think my suspicions are about right! You got 
instructions either to tire me out and send me 
back sick of my job, to be reported as a quitter 
by Batterson, or else you were told to lose me!’’ 

‘*A nice cry-baby we seem to have got plas- 
tered onto us, Lige,’’ remarked Dumphy. 
‘*We’d better pull straws to see which one of 
us has to sit up with him to-night. This isa 
fine fix for a couple of busy men to be in.’’ 

They withdrew to a tree at a distance, and 
settled down for the night. 

Hale was left with bitter thoughts that kept 
him longawake. He had come with the under- 
standing that his work was to be experimental, 


Corrison and Dumphy. 


HILE Hester 
W Blake washed 
the dishes, her 
tears dripped into the 
pan. Splash upon a blue teacup, 
| splash across a plate; then three 
| splashes in swift succession, like 
| dimples of rain on a very frothy 
lake. 

‘*This will never do,’’ she said 
to herself, presently. ‘‘I’ll have 
to give everything a rinsing’’—and ° 
went on erying. 
| Five months earlier, things had 
| been very different. Then she and 
| her father were living in a bustling 
| little mid-Western town, and when 
| he went to his business after break- 
| fast, Hester, having given her 
| housewifely directions to the. 
‘small maid of all work, had 
| strapped her books together and 
| set out for the high school, as contented a girl 
|as ever began a promising junior year with 
| well-liked teachers and congenial classmates. 
| As she was motherless, the only child of a 
| hard-working storekeeper in barely: moderate 
| circumstances, she of course missed many 
things; but to her mind the neat little house, 
the kind father, the ever-changing interests of 
| school life constituted happiness enough for 
any one person. 4 

In November the first trouble came, when 
Mr. Blake was stricken with a long, severe 
attack of fever. Yet although this misfortune 
caught her unawares, Hester had rallied after 
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HESTER CLOSE ON HIS HEELS. 


| her first panic, and gallantly shouldered the 
burden of nursing the invalid. 

‘“*Your girl has good stuff in her,’’ the 
doctor said, as he propped his patient on 
| pillows for the first time, soon after Christmas. 

Over the invalid’s white face had drifted a 
gratified smile that soon gave way to a worried 
expression ; the sharp-eyed physician had seen 
| the expression before, and knew that it did not 
| come from physical causes. 

| On New-Year’s eve Mr. Blake called Hester 
| to his chair, and told her what it was useless 
| to keep back any longer. He said that his 
| little grocery business was going under—that, 
|in fact, it was already beyond help. For a 
| year he had seen ruin coming; but Bascom, 
|his partner, hard-headed and impatient of 
| interference, had persisted in using his half of 
| the power in a way that invited disaster, and 
disaster had come. 


| **Y did my best,’’ said Mr. Blake. ‘‘Possi- 
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S*% our little belongings 
m and light out.’ 
**Father! You don’t 

—you surely can’t — 

=; mean we are to leave Weston?’’ 

the girl faltered, unable to believe 
her ears. 

She had stopped her torrent of 
protests only when she saw her 


tressed, but he had expected that 
she would bear her disappointment 
better. 





otherwise have devoted to prepar- 
ing for the midwinter examina- 
tions, she had time for nothing 
except bitter good-bys and packing 
—so little to pack, yet so many 
days consumed in the unaccus- 
tomed task ! 

| Thinking it all over, this late March after- 
noon, Hester felt more gloomy than ever. 
‘*Here I am, at the top of the world,’’ she 
said aloud, talking to herself for lack of an 
audience, ‘‘with no chance of ever getting off. 
And almost everybody I care about is hundreds 
of miles away. It isn’t the work that’s. so 
bad, it isn’t the poverty—it’s the bareness !’’ 

She wiped her eyes hastily on the wet towel 
as a shadow fell across the threshold, fore- 
runner of a gaunt, grim-faced woman who 
entered without greeting her and sank into a 
chair. ‘‘Here’s the milk,’” the woman said. 
‘*Your pa settled with Mr. Simpson for a 
quart a day, and I’m fetching it up till the 
hired boy comes home. ’’ . 

As Hester took the bucket she averted her 
telltale face.- The visitor stared curiously. 
‘*You don’t look very chipper,’’ she remarked. 
‘Well, I’m here to say that moping never yet 
set a house to rights. Ain’t even finished fixing 
your furniture, have you?’’ ; 

Long and patiently Hester coped with the 
indefatigable curiosity of her guest, telling her 
as little as possible. ‘‘If this is a sample of our 
neighbors, ’’ she thought, ‘‘I’m glad they’re 
few.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, ‘thas your pa 
ever told you about your Great-Uncle Benjamin 
and his stowed-away money? No? Well, 
you ask him. There’s something for you to 
think over. It’s talked of hereabouts to this 
day, and lots of folks round the countryside 
don’t know this place by any other name than 
‘Lost-Gold House.’ ”’ 

She rose stiffly and reached for the bucket. 

‘*Good-by,’’ Hester said, gently. Appar- 
ently, her courteous tone made up for former 
deficiencies, for Mrs. Simpson’s hard face 
softened as she paused at the door and looked 
back. 

**Child,’’ she said, ‘‘for all it’s cut-offness, 
I’ve seen folks happy at old Lost-Gold. A 
few years back, your pa’s last tenants moved 
in from near some big town or other—a man 
and his girl, like you two. The house is a 
palace now to what it was then; it’s been 
tinkered up since. Old Man Merton was a 
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neighborliness. I used to come, once in a 
while, to help. But that girl—I never can 
remember her first name—was the happiest 
human creetur I ever saw. She fairly shone 
all the time. Once I told her anybody’d think 
she’d found hidden treasure herself, and she 
laughed and said, ‘I have.’ But then, she was 
always laughing, and always saying queer 
things like that. Well, I must be getting 
along now.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ Hester asked at supper, ‘‘what’s 
this about hidden money ?’’ 

‘*In my opinion, little more than a tale. It 
got out through the servants, years ago, and 


| has been growing steadily ever since. They 





father’s hurt surprise. He had | 
known that she would be dis- | 


In the weeks that she would | 


stern body, so folks didn’t bother ’em with © 


evening meal, father and daughter in dreary 
silence retired to their rooms. 

One day, a fortnight later, when she had 
finished her midday work and was resting in 
the kitchen rocking-chair, Hester’s glance fell 
on an edge of white paper that showed from 
behind a shrunken beam. 

‘*It looks like a receipt-book,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘ People have a way of keeping 
| receipt-books in the cracks of kitchen walls.’’ 

She extracted the dusty object from its 

| hiding-place and turned the curled leaves. It 
| was a erude book, made of sheets of paper 
sewed together. The leaves were of various 
| Sizes; some were covered with girlish writing; 
others bore on one side very different characters 
—businesslike paragraphs, figures, dull-looking 
hieroglyphies. After a swift examination, 
Hester found that it was not a book of receipts, 
but a diary of some kind, and she was on the 
point of replacing it, when the writing on the 
fly-leaf caught her attention. ‘‘ Joyce Merton, ”’’ 
she read, and beneath the name, in little irreg- 
ular letters that seemed to laugh as they ran 
'down-hill, ‘‘To all whom it may concern.’’ 

‘*That means me,’’ said Hester, ‘‘for I’m 
sure it concerns me to see why she went to all 
‘this trouble. ‘Joyce Merton.’ That must be 
the girl Mrs. Simpson talked about so long.’’ 

‘* April 10,’? the wandering handwriting 
began. ‘‘I know this is the loveliest place in 
the world.’’ (‘‘Oh, she started it somewhere 
else,’? murmured Hester.) ‘‘I make fresh dis- 
coveries every day. I have ransacked the 
house; it’s old, but dear. This morning, I 
made a trip into the north woods. You go 
down a sloping lane that’s just turning green, 
and pass under a willow and over a tiny 
bridged stream. Then, there you are.’’ 

Involuntarily, Hester raised her eyes and 
looked out of the window. The objects in the 
near-by landscape corresponded with these 
details. 

‘*Not far in, I found dozens and dozens of 
blue violets at the twisted root of a gray tree. 
They took my breath away! And over on a 
south bank, I found the flower they call arbutus, 
exactly like pink-and-white wax. I dug upa 
lot by the roots, with all the sweet. earth 
clinging to them, and have set them out under 
the kitchen window.’’ 

Hester made a hurried search. ‘‘There they 
are!’’ she cried. ‘‘At least, the violets!’’ She 
caught her hat from a nail. ‘‘I’ll go and see 
about the pink-and-white wax,’’ she decided, 
and took the sloping lane that was ‘‘just turn- 
ing green.’? When she returned, an hour 
later, her hands were full of delicate flowers. 

As time went by and spring crept softly into 
summer the uncouth little book became a 
volume of absorbing interest to Hester. She 
read it date for date; if the entries skipped a 
day, she waited for the next impatiently. The 
ill-matched, crookedly written pages overflowed 
with gay information and minute directions. 
They were history and geography and botany 























“ THEY'RE TELLING IT ROUND THAT YOU'VE 
FOUND THE HIDDEN TREASURE.” 


| all in one, and into the earnest face bent abov: 


but he had expected some consideration at the | bly I might have saved something, but the |say that Uncle Benjamin Blake, who ought | them began to creep slowly something of th: 


hands of the Telos field-workers. The open 
flouting of his codperation indicated that he 
was mistaken. He began to wonder how long 
Batterson would persist in his opposition to 
modern forestry. 

Hale saw plainly that he could not accom- 
plish anything during this hit-or-miss scurry- 
ing through the woods. It was apparent that 
Corrison and Dumphy would pay no attention 
to any advice that he might give them. When 
at last his weariness of mind and body over- 
came him, he slept well, for the day had been 


hot after the rain, and the night was warm. | these legs strengthen, daughter, we’ll pack | thankful enough for the house, but these stony | she found several chiseled arrow-heads. 


| fever laid me aside and finished things. We 
have very little left, Hester. 
| illness have used up what I’d put aside for a 
rainy day. 
| shower with rather flimsy covering.’’ 

Hester, with only a dim realization of the 


| to have died well-to-do, but who died poor, 


The costs of my | had a habit of hiding his money here on the | 


place. Most likely he squandered it all follow- 


old brain. When I spent my summers here, 
as a boy, he sometimes used to look slyly at 


wild-rose tint of happy health. 
The crystal spring in the hollow, to 
|reached by such and such a path, bubble: 


In fact, we’ve got to meet our | ing out some of the queer fancies of his queer | cheerily when she rediscovered it, and mi! 


| rored her face as clearly as it must hay 
| mirrored that other eager one. In ‘‘Wadit 


‘facts, patted his hand, and contended that | me, and say, ‘What’s worth having’s worth | Place,’”? where the overflow from the spril': 


| everything would come right after a while. 

| **ADbout all I have in the world now,’’ con- 
tinued her father, ‘‘is a small sum I had not 
even put in bank, and an old house back in 
the hills where I was born. So as soon as 


| nosing round after, son.’ But 1 seldom noticed 
|him. 1 was something of a carpenter, and 
| spent my time whittling in the workshop.’’ 
|Mr. Blake sighed. ‘‘If there’d been any- 
| thing, I’d have had it at his death. I’m 


formed a miniature lake, she paddled as gail 
| on warm days as any ten-year-old child. Whe 
| the turn of a page revealed certain clums: 
| drawings with a straggling text, she learn! 
of ‘‘Indian arrow hill,’”? and on going to i: 
And 
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the solitary fern-bed that the diary told of, 
yielded up as many prizes as it could possibly 
have yielded three years ago. . 

As May and June went by, the quaint record 
became so crowded with entries as to be almost 
unintelligible; the jostling letters elbowed each 
other far into the margin. July brought the 
finding of the apple-tree seat, weather-stained, 
but still steady in its crotch under the thick 
green canopy of leaves. And in August the 
entry relating to a ‘‘raft of chubby babies in 
Persimmon Bottom’’ set Hester on the long 
trail that led to a cabin overflowing with good- 
will. The babies that tumbled out to meet her 
were now roly-poly children, but the welcome 
they gave her was all that could be desired. 
Their mother remembered Joyce Merton, and 
talked about her with a brightening face. 

‘*Yes’m, they moved away. She wasn’t 
strong; I did hear she died. But that may 
not be true. Anyway, she was the sunniest 
person that ever was in these parts. ’’ 

After that, a journey to Persimmon Bottom 
was a triweekly event—especially on the days 
after baking days, for the roly-polies were 
partial to cookies. 

One morning Mr. Blake, looking up from 
the book that he was reading, eyed his daugh- 
ter keenly. ‘‘Hester, you don’t look any longer 
like the sorrowful girl I brought here from 
the West. Where are you off tonow?’’ And 
he smiled at her prompt ‘‘To the place that 
echoes.’’ Although he did not at all under- 
stand what she meant, her tone gave him a 
sense of relief. He had of late been vaguely 
aware that things were brighter in the somber 
old house; an intangible comfort such as men 
feel without realizing whence it comes, now 
pervaded it. Cheerful talk enlivened the meals, 
the rooms were bright with flowers, the bed- 
time hour was long deferred through the sweet 
summer twilights. 

September was half-gone, and the journal 
had reached its last leaf. ‘‘I am in my blessed 
cubby -hole under the eaves,’’ spelled the 
crooked letters. ‘‘I must start a new book. 
No more paper, though, where I found this, 
behind the sagging rafter.’’ 

‘¢ Father Blake!’’ Hester came running 
eagerly down the porch. ‘* You 
never said there was an attic!’’ 

‘*But there is,’’ her father replied, 
laughing, ‘‘now that you speak of it. 
It used to be reached by a long 
ladder. Let’s see.’’ 

They dragged the ladder from the 
cellar, and with much vigorous effort, 
pushed up the groaning trap-door. 
Mr. Blake climbed through, with 
Hester close on his heels. There, at 
the end of the long, low attic, was the ‘‘blessed 
cubby-hole,’’ just as the writer of the diary 
had left it, except for dust and spiders—a little 
cushioned seat in a dormer-window, shelves 
where books had been, and from the tiny panes 
a far-off view of blue, encircling mountains. 

‘*T didn’t dream you could see the moun- 
tains!’’ cried Hester. 

Her father came closer and looked out. ‘‘I 
had forgotten,’’ he said. ‘*‘Maybe I had never 
noticed. Somehow, lately, I’ve been seeing 
the old place with new eyes. How did you 
find out there was an attic, anyway?’’ he 
asked, suddenly. 

Hester produced the little battered journal 
from the bib of her apron, where she had 
thrust it in her hurry. ‘‘I found this in the 
kitchen, ’’ she explained. He took it, puzzled, 
and looked first at the name and inscription 
on the fly-leaf. 

‘‘Merton,’’ he said. ‘‘Must have belonged 
to some of the family of that tenant I had 
here.’’? He turned the pages carelessly. ‘‘She 
was fond of scribbling, I take it, and hard up 
for stationery. What’s all this—why!’’ 

At his sharp exclamation, Hester turned 
from the view of the mountains. Her father 
had moved nearer to the light, and was ex- 
amining the book intently, apparently forgetful 
of her presence and of his surroundings. After 
a while, he drew a deep breath and straightened 
up. 

**Hester!’? There was a note in his voice 
that she had not heard for many a day. 
“Guess what this little battered thing is made 
of! Some of these pages are valuable papers 
—certificates, bonds. They are not injured at 
a!!! But where under the sun did that child 
run aeross them ?’’ 

tlis daughter, a little bewildered, pointed to 
the passage about ‘‘ sagging rafter.’’ Mr. 
licke talked on, excitedly : 

‘Uncle Benjamin’s idea of a private safety- 
Vault, most likely. He was always creaking 
uy that ladder. 


Wanting’s worth nosing after.’ ’’ 

As they took their way down from the sunny 
attic, Hester cast a satisfied glance of possession 
back toward the dormer-window; her father 
welked like a boy. 

Hester,’ he said, when they were settled 


fo: an after-supper talk, ‘‘l was too much | 
Su'"prised up-stairs to make things clear to you. | 


lis find isn’t a fortune, by a long way, but it 
™m~vns Weston again, and a new business, and 
civilization for you —’? 

‘ir. Blake stopped at sight of the girl’s face. 





SCOTT. 


‘* And leaving here for always?’’ she asked. 

‘*Upon my word,’’—he looked round help- 
lessly,—‘‘you young people are curious 
things !’’ 

She tried to be calm. ‘‘There was some- 
thing, after all,’’ she said, ‘‘in the lost-gold 
story !’’ 

‘*There surely was.’’ 
hair awkwardly. 
papers won’t give me a new summer home, 
but they’! fix it so that I can keep hold of old 
Lost-Gold, and bring you back, now and then, 
when you get the prowling fever. ’’ 

A fortnight later, Hester Blake, standing in 
the little denuded kitchen, watched the last load 
of furniture depart. A sweet autumn stillness 
brooded over Lost-Gold, and the girl’s face 
| reflected it in a look of wistful content. She 
was turning her back on the place that had 
now grown so dear to her; but it was no real 
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of people that the 

only history they 
know is what they 
have picked up in 
novels and plays. Such 
a remark is not meant 
as a compliment, yet 
what of it? That is 
at least one way of 
gleaning some impression of great events and 
of life in ages past. Where, indeed, will you 
find it more vividly than in journeying along 
the picturesque, inviting road of a good histor- 
ical novel? 

You may read in a history book that ‘‘ James 
I had no sense of personal dignity, and was un- 
pleasant in his habits.’? This may or may not 
make an impression on your memory. But let 
Walter Scott introduce you, with the honest 
goldsmith, Heriot, of ‘‘The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’? into ‘‘Royal Jamie’s’’ 
presence, and he will show you the 
actual living figure, wearing his 
dress of green velvet, quilted so full 
as to be dagger-proof, which gave him 
a clumsy, ungainly protuberance ; while 
its being buttoned awry communicated 
to his whole figure an air of distortion. 


|’ is sometimes said 





Hear the king next greet his country- 
man as ‘‘Jingling Geordie, ’’ bargain 
with him with odd expletives, and dismiss 
him with a 

“And now away, George—away—for the bairns 
will be coming hame presently, and we would not 
as yet they kenned of the matter we have been 
treating anent. 

“Propera pedem! O Geordie! clap your mule 
between houghs and God-den with ye!” 

You are not likely to forget the portrait of that 
‘*wisest fool in Christendom,’’ as Sully called 
him. 

Take another monarch,—of widely different 
kidney,— the crafty, unscrupulous king of 
medieval France, Louis XI. Historians will 
tell you that he flattered the burgher classes 
and ruthlessly worked at breaking the old 
feudal powers of his realm 
and thereby consolidated the 
might of the throne. But 
meet the man—again under 
the guidance of Scott, with 
Quentin Durward—mas- 
querading as a burgher him- 
self, mixing democratically 
in wily comradeship with 
his humbler subjects; and 
then, on another occasion, 
wateh him holding his own in cunning king- 
ship with his rebellious vassals: 

As Louis entered the gallery he bent his head 
in the manner peculiar to him, and sent from 
under his gathered and gloomy eyebrows a keen | 
look all round; in darting which (as Quentin after- | 


ward declared) his eyes seemed to turn so small, 


so fierce and so piercing, as to resemble those of | 
an aroused adder looking through the bush of | 
heath in which he lies coiled. 


Do not these portraits bring the men before 
you better than a hundred pages of annals? 





LOUIS XI. 





** HENRY ESMOND.” 
[* us take a very different type of writer, 





| Thackeray, the author of ‘‘Henry Es- 
mond, ”’ that unsurpassable picture of life | 
in Queen Anne’s days. What boy—certainly | 


I never even wondered why. | what American boy who has read ‘‘The Vir- | centuries had been added to 
Now that I think of it, ’twas usually when | ginians,’’ the sequel to ‘‘Henry Esmond’’— | the history of mankind! 
he came down that he’d point a finger at me| will not always remember with a swelling! That is indeed a check to 
and make his speech about ‘what’s worth | heart the tribute that the hero of the book | the reader; yet a worse one 


| paid to George Washington ? | 
Washington, the chief of a nation in arms, doing | 
| battle with distracted parties; calm in the midst 
| of conspiracies ; serene against the open foe before 
| him and the darker enemies at his back; Wash- 
| ington inspiring order and spirit into troops hungry 
;and in rags; stung by ingratitude but betraying 
no anger and ever ready to forgive; in defeat in- | 
vincible, magnanimous in conquest, and never so 
sublime as on that day when he laid down his 
victorious sword and sought his noble retirement. 
Here indeed is a character to admire and revere; 
a life without a stain, a fame without a flaw. 


Those who have learned that page of history | 


| 





“T’ll tell you what—these | 
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first discovered as an alchemistic wonder in the 
seventeenth century, never known as an article 
of commerce before the early nineteenth, but 
purchased here, in some wild country, by a 
traveling student, in 1460! 

Yet, strange to say, it takes only a few pages 
more to bring you back under the glamour of 


| leave-taking, for there were the promised home- 
| comings to look forward to. ‘‘And besides, ’’ 
| she said, talking to herself, after the old fashion, 
| **T am carrying so much away!’’ 

| Mrs. Simpson’s straight shadow fell again, 
suddenly, across the floor. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, 
|**so you’re going. I’m sorry. But you’re 
| not the same person that came up here in the | this romance, of which Besant could write: 
spring. You put mein mind now of that little | ‘‘To me it is a picture of the past more faith- 
Merton—I never could remember her other | ful than anything in the works of Scott.’’ 





name. Look here, they’re telling it round that | 
you’ve found the hidden treasure. Is that 
true?” JUGGLING WITH DATES. 


Hester smiled. Her eyes left Mrs. Simp- | UCH a criticism, however, does not bear 
son’s face, aglow with curiosity, slid along the | S examination. Take him all in all, Walter 
wall, and rested on the picture that the window | Scott remains quite the most faithful his- 

framed. Outside, yellow with goldenrod and | torian in fiction, both as to fact and as to spirit. 
October sunlight, a sloping lane led under a | Dumas, on the other hand, who stands in the 

| willow into the brilliant north woods. forefront of the numerous array of historical 
| **¥Yes, it’s true,’’ she said. novelists, is frequently guilty of historic misrep- 
resentation. Among the most notable instances 
of this is the impudent liberty he takes with 

. English history in ‘‘Twenty Years After.’”’ 

Here we find the four indomitables, d’ Artagnan 
and Porthos, Athos and Aramis, who play so 
valiant a réle in the tragi-comedy of the Fronde 
in France, enacting a part—as an interlude, so 
to speak—in the real tragedy of Charles I across 
the Channel. Now the only time during which 
they could be spared out of France by the 
romancer is the span of a few weeks in Janu- 
ary, 1649. Writing, however, for a French 
public, to whom English affairs were naturally 

a vague subject hardly worth an inquiry, 
Dumas makes no bones of the matter; and, to 

suit the Musketeers’ convenience, compresses 

the annals of England within the required com- 
pass. Thus we are told that Naseby, which 
in the pages of history was lost in 1645, imme- 
diately precipitated the surrender of the king 
to the parliamentarians by 
the Scottish army. This, 

‘*every schoolboy knows, ’’— 

as Macaulay has it,—took 

place in 1647. 

For this purpose Dumas 
represents Newcastle as a 
border town, and the Hum- 
ber as the frontier of Scot- 


from ‘‘The Virgin- 
ians,’’ a historical 
novel, have, in truth, 
not done so badly. 
The true province 
of the historical nov- 
elist is to introduce 
his reader to the very 
atmosphere of the 
time in which he has 
laid his story. Not only must he be familiar 
with the events of his period, but more impor- 
tant still, he must have become imbued with 
the spirit of the people and of their language. 
Your author may pepper a medieval tale 
with a ‘‘By my halidome!’’ or an ‘‘I’ fackins!’’ 
here, with a ‘‘ Gramercy !’’ or a ‘‘ Marry- 
come-up!’’ there; he may lavish his ‘‘thous’’ 
and ‘‘thees, ’’ and scatter you his ‘‘varlets’’ and 
**lieges’’; he may bid his ‘‘minions begone!’’ 
or his ‘Gentle maiden, be of good cheer.’’ land. Then, as the ubiqui- 
Or again, if dealing with Georgian days, he tous d’Artagnan has to be 
may richly interlard his conversation with | back at St. Germains in February, to square 
| **split me’s’’ or ‘‘dash my wigs,’’ and never | accounts with the slippery fox, Mazarin, the 


| permit his ladies to utter speech without an king’s noble majesty must forthwith be hurried 








DUMAS. 


| happily not destined to be 


‘*Oh, la!’’ or a ‘‘Lud!’’ a ‘‘Prithee, sir,’’ or 
a ‘*Pray, madam.’’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


UT that will not necessarily transport his 

reader into the times he seeks to paint. 

The spirit of the times is what matters. 
It is the capture of that spirit, and the power 
to reveal it in words that proclaim the great 
historical romancers—men like Scott, Dumas, 
Thackeray, and a few others. Indeed, al- 
though an occasional anachronism, or a sole- 
cism in talk or description, may rouse the 
reader for a moment from his delightful sense 
of illusion, —sometimes with a jerk that is quite 
painful,—it is really a matter of small moment 
to sin thus against facts, if 
the general atmosphere is 
true. 

A striking instance of this 
truth is met in Charles 
Reade’s ‘‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth,’’ a work that | 
has been proclaimed by | 
more than one severe critic 
the greatest historical novel 
in the language. Yet you 
will find in the book a number of as incon- 
ceivable ‘‘howlers’’ as ever leaped out of Ann 
Radcliffe’s or ‘*Monk’’ Lewis’s pages. I will 
cite only two. As you follow the pilgrimages 
of young Gerard—whose son was to be known 
to history as Erasmus—from his Dutch native 
place to far-away Rome, the fortunes of the 
road land you in a murderous inn at some 
miserable Burgundian village. Denys, the 
genial French crossbowman, walked rapidly 
through the kitchen. 

There were seven hideous faces round the fire— 
and the landlord pouring neat brandy . . . blood’s 
forerunner in every age. 

Brandy—neat, too !—in a roadside hovel of the 
fifteenth century! Brandy, a curious product 
of pharmacy, so rare and costly as to be known 
as Aqua Vite, a kind of 
alchemistic elixir; and one 











JAMES I. 





obtainable as a drink by the 
wayfarer until nearly three 





awaits him, half an hour 
later, as—once more under 
the spell—he watches the inn guests’ strata- 
gems of defense against the midnight assas- 
sins. Gerard has been busy about the body | 
of a ruffian already despatched. 

To his amazement Denys saw a luminous glow 
spreading rapidly over the white face. 

“What, in heaven’s name, is this?” 

Denys shook in his shoes and his teeth chattered. 

“Hush! ’Tis but phosphorus. But ’twill serve.” 


Here the shock is startling. 


WASHINGTON. 


Phosphorus, 


| held by many a bit of testimony. 
| tion only one. 


from Newcastle to Westminster, tried within 
the next few days, and duly executed, despite 
every marvel of ingenuity, valor and devotion, 
displayed for his rescue by the truly adorable 
French emissaries. 

That, in good sooth, is beyond all bounds, 
yet it remains so taking a picture of dare-all, 
chivalrous spirit that we forgive—and forget. 
All the more readily because, with the author 
once more on his own French ground, which 
he knows so intimately, we are able to listen 
to Dumas’ inexhaustible tales as if he had actu- 
ally lived through them himself, and as if the 
only ‘‘coloring’’ perceptible were due to the 
kindliness of old memories. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF D’ARTAGNAN. 


N impression of this kind none but a writer 
A of genius can convey. In Dumas’ case, 
however, —as in that of Scott,—it is up- 
I will men- 
I had the curiosity once—for 
topography is one of my hobbies—to follow the 
adventures of those four dear friends of mine of 
the d’Artagnan volumes, on old maps, and in 
particular on a certain ancient, perfectly au- 
thentic plan of seventeenth century Paris. To 
my delight, not only could I fix every dwelling- 
house, every place of meeting, the site of every 
adventure in streets now utterly obliterated, 
but I could ascertain that the time allowed— 
by this romancer who never scrupled to squeeze 
five years of English history into five French 
weeks—to walk or gallop from one place to 
another was always as closely accurate as if he 
had himself threaded the tortuous streets. 

There is one subject, however, in which 
Dumas’ acquaintance with things of old is, 
oddly enough, frequently at fault. I mean 
swordsmanship. 

Of course, in a novel of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century manners, cold steel must repeat- 
edly be flashing. Indeed, the lamentable record 
of duels and other encounters in those days 
proves that blades leaped as readily out of 
their scabbards in real life as in the pages 
of any cape et épée romance. But the descrip- 
tions of sword-play in Dumas, and in most 
French novelists, are nearly always mis- 
leading. They are vividly dramatic, but the 
fence is not of the period—it is always of the 
most modern type. 

Let us take, out of a score of similar scenes, 
the encounter related in ‘‘ Vingt Ans Apres’’ 
as having taken place between d’ Artagnan and 


| the sinister ‘‘Monsieur Mordaunt,’’ in that 


mysterious room, with the secret panel, of 
‘*Monsieur’’ Cromwell’s house:, 


“Come,” said d’Artagnan, “are you ready at 
last?” 

“Tam,” said Mordaunt. 

Both men at the same moment, took a pace for- 
ward; and by this sole simultaneous movement, 
the blades were engaged. D’Artagnan was too 
superior a swordsman to dally long in tasting (as 
the saying is in the fence-school) the quality of his 
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opponent. He made a brilliant rapid feint. The 
feint was met by Mordaunt. * 

“Aha!” murmured the Frenchman, with a smile 
of satisfaction; and, without wasting more time 
launched a swift straight lunge—a lightning flash. 

Mordaunt parried by a contrecarte, so neat and 
close that it would not have gone out of a maiden’s 
finger-ring. 

“Oh, sir,” said d’Artagnan, “that’s a strangely 
ugly smile you’re smiling!” : 

Mordaunt’s only answer was an attempt to bind 
his adversary’s blade, etc., ete. 

So the description runs, a veritable farrago 
of absurdities to any one who has ever handled 
a rapier of Charles’s days. The lightning 
speed of feint and attack, the binding, the close 
circular parry of modern featherweight foils, 
all the attributes of the modern art of fence, 
transferred without a thought to the four-foot- 
long, double-edged blades of a past age! 

Curious, as a contrast, how invariably accu- 
rate—and none the less picturesque on that 





and nature, of fight against odds and treachery ; 
a tale of adventure by flood and field, of reck- 
less, and therefore joyous, achievement. It 
moves along the road, often from country to 
country. Indeed, it is interesting to notice 
that, in so many instances, the scheme of our 
historical novels becomes that of a quest, a 


| 
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pilgrimage, so to speak, to some exalted distant | company’s men arrived in the mackinaw, we 


shrine of loyalty, of devotion, of duty. To 
the boy such a tale is not only alluring, but 
lifelike. For what is life, seen from the side 
of healthy, vigorous, eager youth, except a 
long quest, fraught with brave struggles—but 
rewarded also with noble prizes? 


TALES OF THE MISSOUN RIVER 


IN TWO PARTS. 


HE current was eating 
Tinto the bank to which 
the old Goodness’ Sake 
hung. As we stood there, another cave-in 





account—Scott proves himself when he makes | occurred. One of the hawsers fixed to the trees 


his characters bare a blade in earnest. 


What- | on the bluff parted, and the wreck sagged still 


ever the weapon, whether long rapier, slender | lower into the muddy maelstrom. We knew 
dueling tuck, used alone, or with dagger or | that at any moment the boat might break 


with cloak; 


whether sturdy claymore, or wholly away, and slide off into water fifty feet 


nimble court sword, the fighting that Scott | deep. 


describes is true to the arm, to the men, to the 
period. 


self; at least, he is familiar with 
the jargon of the modern salle 
W’armes. He knows the ideals 
of fine sword-play, as now under- 
stood, and in his novels sees and 
therefore describes the high deeds 
of old swordsmanship in the light 
of this knowledge. Now Scott 
was no fencer himself; but his 
rooms were crowded with the 
real implements, which he loved 
to handle—and for his technique, 
he was careful to study the 
authorities of his chosen period. 

You will find an instance of 
this kind of anachronism in 
Blackmore’s ‘‘Lorna Doone’’— 
one of the most delightful his- 
torical novels ever written, one 
that gives a most faithful and 
vivid picture of wild country life 
in the days of Charles II. There 
is a description of a fight between 
two boys of the celebrated Tiv- 
erton School, in Devon. Now 
schoolboys always have fought, 
and no doubt always will. But 
this encounter is set forth in 
terms of the modern prize-ring. You are 
shown the youthful combatants nude to the 
waist and belted with a handkerchief like a 
professional ; you see them shaking hands and 
starting from their corners; you are given a 
comparison of their respective skill in ‘‘fib- 
bing’ and ‘‘stopping’’; you hear of their 
resting on their seconds’ knees, of ‘‘time’’ and 
‘*counting out,’’ and so forth. Alas! for the 
historic illusion when we remember that spar- 
ring as an acknowledged method of single 
combat only began to be known in England 
about the middle of the following century, 
and that as a regulated art, with rules and 
terms of its own, it dates only from Brough- 
ton’s celebrated ‘‘code of fair play.’’ 

A curious point to be noticed about the great 
majority of historical novels is that the leading 
characters, the heroes, are rarely themselves 
actual historic personages. Such an arrange- 
ment is of course almost imperative. For it 
leaves the shaping of the heroes’ fortunes freely 
in the author’s hands. But of course this need 
not prevent their playing an important part in 
admitted historic events—so many unrecorded 
incidents and so many unknown actors are 
concerned in what goes down to posterity as 
history. 

And besides, is there not an endless num- 
ber of historical mysteries still unelucidated ? 
In this fact, the novelist finds rich opportu- 
nities. 

It is, for instance, a moot point who acted 
as executioner to Charles 1 when the common 
hangman failed, for some reason or other, to 
put in his appearance. 

The question remained unanswered until 
Dumas made it known, in ** Vingt Ans Apres, ’”’ 
that the amateur wielder of the ax was none 
other than the ‘‘sinister Mordaunt’’ above 
alluded to. In like manner the vexing prob- 
lem of the identity of the Man with the Iron 
Mask long exercised the historian’s mind. But 
again Dumas, indefatigable searcher, settled 
the doubt. He made it clear as day—in the 
**Vicomte de Bragelonne’’—that the iron- 
masked one was Marchiali, the youth with the 
fatal likeness to Louis XIV, whom Aramis all 
but succeeded in substituting upon the throne 
of France for the grand monarque himself. 
And so on; thus, for any reader of imagina- 
tion, does the novelist clear away many of the 
historians’ doubts. 


When the cable broke, Aunt Pelly came 


| scurry ing up the cottonwood trunk. She had 
The fact is that every Frenchman of the} been in more than one wreck, and had seen 
educated classes is something of a fencer him- |“ Old Muddy’’ engulf steamboats before. 





Whether it deals with national events on a 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


AND LAUGHTER. 


‘*Your money, boys!’’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t let 
your money go down!’’ 

The money, indeed, had been our greatest 
source of worry. Nearly nine thousand dollars 
of it was in new greenbacks ; but eight thousand 
was in gold, and more than eleven thousand was 
in silver coin. The money was all in an old 
iron safe, in my stateroom on the saloon deck. 
We had not dared to bring it ashore for fear 
of Indians or ‘‘road agents. ’’ 

We knew that ever since the new mines had 
been opened, bandits had beset all the Montana 
trails, and we believed, moreover, that several 
of our late passengers were quite capable of 
making a raid on us; as for Indians, Sioux 
war parties overran that whole wild country, 
from Fort Benton to Pierre. It was the time 
of the Tobacco Garden massacre, when Sitting 
Bull was starting out on his 
vengeful career. 

The first thing for us to do, 
my brother Charles theught, was 
to stretch more cables from the 
wreck to trees on the bank. For 
an hour or two we busied our- 
selves in doing this; but whether 
they would stand the strain of 
further slides was uncertain. 

We risked going aboard, how- 
ever, and stayed there overnight. 
The saloon deck was nearly 
awash on the port side; but Aunt 
Pelly contrived to cook food for 
us in the pantry. ‘There was 
$3,000 worth of mining tools 
aboard, and other valuable 
freight that we hoped to save. 

Jared and the mate took turns 
in doing sentry duty, and Charles 
and I slept. The whistle of a 
steamer coming down the river 
early the next morning was the 
first sound I heard. By the time 
I had got out on deck, she had 
hailed us and was backing water. 
Captain La Barge’s Effie Deans. 
tain knew my brother very well. 


he offered us free passage down the river. 
Benteen decided to go with him. That reduced | 
our party to four men and Aunt Pelly. 

Charles told the captain what we still hoped 
to do, and asked him to sell us a ‘‘mackinaw”’ ; | 
we had heard that Captain La Barge had | 


grand scale, or is merely placed amid surround- | three boats of the kind at Fort Benton wharf. 


ings of a past century, the historical novel—or 
it would be more apt to say, the Old World | 


‘*What for?’’ La Barge asked. 
‘“*To get out our freight in, and afterward 


romance—is perhaps the only form of serious | to go home in,’’ Charles answered. 


fiction that really appeals to youth. For it is | 


‘*T won’t let you have it,’’? La Barge de- 


of its essence always a story of action, of | clared. 


deeds that glorify courage and resourcefulness. 
It is inevitably a story of struggle with man | 


‘*Why not, captain?’’ 
‘*It would be helping you to your death. | 


UP AND DOWN “OLD MUDDY.” 


BY ALAN MACKENZIE. 








MINERS AND RIVER-MEN VIEWED IT WITH AMUSEMENT 





PART TWO. 


You cannot get down the 
river in a mackinaw boat. 
Three parties of miners 
tried it last season; the Indians murdered every 





man of them. One of those mackinaws lies | 


just below Apple Creek, where the redskins 
sunk her. Forty thousand in gold-dust lies 
there with her.’’ 

‘*What would you advise us to do, captain ?’’ 
Jared asked. 

‘*When you are ready to go home, go over- | 
land by way of Salt Lake City.’’ 

‘*The road agents would get us.’’ 





| had kindled a fire ashore and were drying our 


clothes. By this time the wreck was almost 
wholly submerged, and we had to abandon 
our plans for getting out the cargo. What we 
had saved we put aboard the mackinaw, along 
with our box of coin, and during the day we 
poled up to Fort Benton. 

We would now gladly have taken passage 
home by steamer; but the last boat of the 
season had gone down the river at daybreak 
the preceding morning. The Wells Fargo 
Express Company had opened an office at Fort 
Benton; but the agent declined to accept the 
risk of forwarding our money to St. Louis. 

Every one at the fort said that the Indians 
would get our scalps if we tried to go home in 
the mackinaw; but Charles held to his plan. 
He declared that he could make the boat Indian- 
proof. New warehouses were then building at 
Fort Benton, and sawmills were already in 
operation near by. We bought some planks of 
pine and cottonwood, and set to work. 

A mackinaw boat is a kind of light river scow. 
The one we had bought was flat-bottomed, 


| forty-five feet long and ten feet in the beam, 


| 


| with gunwales about four feet high amidships. 
| It was not a heavy craft for its size; it drew 
about fifteen inches of water, had a long 


‘‘They might, but they wouldn’t scalp you, | steering-oar astern, and could be propelled 
or burn you alive; the Indians | either by oars or poles. With the planks 
| Charles proceeded to cover the boat from stem 


will.’’ 
Benton, and I’m going to steal 


said to him. 
later. ’’ 

**You will have to steal it, if 
you get it. I will not help you 
to your death.’’ Captain La 
Barge rang the pilot’s bell, and 
the Effie Deans continued on 
her way. 

What the captain had said 
disheartened me; but Charles 
still held to his plan of getting a 
mackinaw boat and going back 
down the river in it. ‘Wait till 
you see how I shall rig it,’’ he 
said. 

After dark that night we car- 
ried $26,000 ashore and buried it 
in a box, so that we might not 
lose the money if the boat sank. 

That evening eight miners in 
a mackinaw passed down the 
river; they had been at Alder 
Gulch, and said that they had 
done very well. A man named Hosmer was 
the leader; the name of another of the party 
was Philemon Reed. Charles knew them 
both. 

To accommodate them, we exchanged $1,000 
of our silver coin for gold-dust at the rate of 
twelve dollars an ounce. 

‘*We may overtake you at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone!’’ Charles called after them when 
they left us. 

There was a moon that night, and at about 
eleven o’clock Charles started to walk up the 
north bank of the river to Fort Benton. I 
may say here that the next morning he got a 
mackinaw and made a bargain with the agent 
of the American Fur Company whereby the 
company agreed to take over at a fair price 
whatever property could be saved from the 








HE WAS BAWLING TO US TO STOP—TO COME ASHORE. 


‘*Captain, I’m going up to Fort | to stern by building a huge box that rose about 


thirty inches above the gunwales. We were 


one of your mackinaws,’’ Charles | thus enabled to stand upright inside it. There 
**You can sue me | 


was a scuttle two feet square through which we 
could climb out on the flat roof to use the poles 
or oars, and another scuttle astern through 
which the steering-sweep projected. 

To make the sides as nearly bullet-proof as 
we could, we double-planked them; then with 
a two-inch auger, Charles bored just above 
the gunwales along both sides, holes from 
which we could discharge rifles. The forward 
part of the boat was given up to Aunt Pelly 
and the cooking. At that end, a stovepipe 
from a sheet-iron stove and a mast for a square 
sai] ran up through the roof. 

It was indeed a queer-looking craft. Miners 
and river-men viewed it with laughter. One 
old pilot nicknamed it Mackenzie’s Turtle- 
back; but the grim name that finally stuck to 
it was Mackenzie’s Coffin. 

Yet after looking it over, Aunt Pelly said 
that she was willing to start for home in it. 
Two miners, Roe and Cummings, who had 
recently come down from Helena with $15,000 
in gold-dust, saw the craft, and asked to take 
passage with us. They seemed to be trust- 
worthy men, and we took them in. 

After laying in provisions and stowing 
aboard such small articles as we had saved 
from the wreck, we started. 

For ten days the Missouri had been falling 
rapidly. As we passed the wreck of the 
Goodness’ Sake we saw that it was now seven 
or eight feet out of water. Jared wished to 
make another effort to get out some of the 
freight; but everything about the hull was so 
sodden and mud-coated that we decided to go 
on and leave it there. 

Using the oars, poles and steering-sweep 
merely to keep away from the shoals and 
‘*towheads, ’’ and also from bluffs and thickets 
where Indians might be lying in ambush, we 
let the boat drift day after day with the 
current. Sometimes we made 
fifty miles a day, but usually 
no more than twenty. Unless 
there was bright moonlight, we 
anchored at night, or else tied 
up to a snag as far out in the 
stream as possible. 

Early one morning, as we were 
passing some willow thickets on 
the south side of the river, a 
white man hailed us, crying, 
‘*For pity’s sake, stop and take 
me aboard !’? 

It was Philemon Reed, one of 
the eight miners who had gone 
down the river in a mackinaw 
ten days before us. 

We poled in as near the bank 
as we could and took him aboard. 
His clothes were in a shock- 
ing plight, and he was nearly 
starved, for he had had nothing 
except berries to eat for six days 
He said that at a bend a few 
miles above, a large party of 
Indians had fired upon the boat. 


It was| wreck. The agent himself and four men ‘came They hit no one, however, and all the men 


The cap- | down with my brother in the mackinaw. | lay flat in the bottom of the boat, in the hope 


But meanwhile, what we dreaded had hap- | of drifting past the place. 
‘*What can I do for you?’’ he called; and} pened. At about three o’clock the second | 


bank caved in. 


But the Indians kept firing at the water- 


| night after Charles left, another part of the | line, and fairly riddled the thin sheathing, til! 
Three of the trees to which | the boat filled and sank. The men were all 


our cables were attached came down with it, | obliged to take to the water, and tried to reach 


and the boat settled so low that the water rose 
to the hurricane deck. 

Jared was doing sentry duty at the time. 
His shouts wakened us. Fortunately, the boat | 


| went down slowly, or we should have drowned; | 
as it was, we were waist-deep in water, and | 


reached the bank only after a struggle. Aunt 
Pelly had been the first to dash from her 
stateroom, and she was also the first one up | 
the bank. 


the south bank. Reed thought he was the only 
one who reached shore. Three of the eight 


}men could not swim. Hosmer was shot in the 


water, and sank. Of the fate of the three 
others Reed had no idea. 

‘**You had better make plugs,’’ he said to 
us. ‘‘If we had had plugs for the bullet-holes, 
we might have stopped the leaks. ’’ 

All the gold-dust that had belonged to th 
party was in the boat; but Reed thought '' 


At daybreak, when Charles ‘and the fur lay in not more than six or seven feet of wate! 








After some consultation, we poled back up the 
river to where the mackinaw had sunk, and 
with a boat-hook drew up two buckskin bags 
that contained about fifty pounds of gold-dust. 
We also recovered three guns, a tar kettle, and 
four sacks of bacon. 

We were there three or four hours, and saw 
no signs of Indians. As the wind was from 
the north, we put up the mast and sail. We 
had gone about fifteen miles when we caught 
sight of a mounted Indian galloping along the 
top of the bluffs on the east side. He out- 
stripped us, and soon a westward bend of the 
river took him from our view. We guessed 
that there were other Indians not far away; 
and when, an hour later, we rounded a bend 
toward the south, we were not greatly surprised 
to see the smoke of lodge fires ahead and a 
drove of ponies among the cottonwoods. There 
appeared to be a large encampment of Sioux, 
Arikaras, or possibly Blackfeet, who were 
then much dissatisfied with their annuities 
from the government. 

We had barely sighted the camp when the 
shrill ‘‘ul-ul-luing’’ of the squaws showed 
that they had discovered our boat. A moment 
later we saw the whole mob of squaws with 
their papooses scurrying away up the bluff 
beyond the cottonwoods; that of itself was 
good evidence that the Indians meant mischief. 

The channel was hardly more than a hundred 
yards wide, and Reed, who was much alarmed, 
urged us to pull up at the foot of some high 
rocks on the other side of the river. ‘‘You 
can’t get by! Don’t try it!’’ he implored. 
‘*They’ll sink you just as they did us!’’ 

But Charles had his own ideas, and followed 
them. ‘‘Every man of you do exactly as I tell 
you,’’ he said, coolly, and took the steering- 
oar himself. To work the sweep, he was 
obliged to stand up; but after posting Jared 
at one of the auger-holes forward, to give 
information about the water ahead, he ordered 
the rest of us to lie flat on the bottom of the 
boat, and to pile all our stuff over to the port 
side. ‘‘It will help stop bullets,’’ he said. 

We had already loaded all the firearms we 
had. Charles told me to lie down just behind 
him. ‘‘If I get hit,’’ he said, ‘‘you take the 
oar and keep her as near midstream as you 
can.’’ He warned Cummings to be ready 
with the plugs, of which Aunt Pelly had whit- 
tled out more than fifty. The old stewardess 
had also put the tar kettle on to warm. 

All the while we were hoping against hope 
that the Indians would let us pass. I peered 
out at an auger-hole. We had drifted down 
within gunshot of the cottonwoods, and I could 
plainly see the Indians. There were more 
than a hundred of them. They had their guns 
in their hands, and were watching us in silence. 
Our strange craft puzzled them. 

Presently their chief hailed us. I knew 
many words of the Sioux dialects. He was 
bawling to us to stop—to come ashore. 

‘*Don’t answer !’’ said Charles. ‘‘ Lie quiet !’’ 

With a turn of the sweep, Charles sheered 
off slowly. When the chief saw that we were 
not coming to the shore, he turned and shouted 
vigorously. Instantly a shot cracked. I heard 
the bullet strike the side of the boat, and flung 
myself down. 

The next moment more than fifty shots were 
fired. Many bullets penetrated the planks, 
and a spray of splinters fell round us. The 
whole mob of Indians was now firing at the 
boat. One bullet pierced Charles’s left hand 
that held the sweep, and another cut a gash 
in Roe’s scalp. Many balls came through the 
sheathing of the boat at the water-line. I 
heard Cummings jabbing plugs into the shot- 
holes. 

The Indians ran along the bank, keeping 
pace with us, shooting and whooping. Charles 
still held to the sweep with his right hand, and 
worked the boat over to the west side of the 
channel—too far over; for a few minutes later 
we grounded on a soft mud bank. In spite of 
orders, Reed and Roe jumped up, and Jared 
rushed aft over our bodies. He offered to be 
one of two men to climb out and push her off; 
but Charles forbade it. ‘‘Keep down!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Do as I say! Lie flat!’? He set us 
an example by lying down himself. 

For more than an hour we lay there, while 
the Indians whooped and ran up and down 
the bank. Not less than five hundred shots 
were fired at the boat. The current was rapid, 
but the distance from the shore to where we 
lay aground was not more than eighty yards, 
and every moment we expected the Indians to 
cross over and attack the boat. Evidently they 
had neither canoes nor bull-boats. 

At last they stopped firing, and just at 
Sunset we saw a large mounted party of them 
fording or swimming the river half a mile 
below us. Soon we saw about forty of them 
coming along the west bank without their 
ponies, and making their way out toward us 
over the sand-banks and shoals. 

‘Take your guns,’’ said Charles, who was 
peering out. ‘But don’t fire a shot till they 
try to climb aboard. ’’ 

The Indians approached within twenty or 
thirty yards, then stood knee-deep in water, 
looking at the boat. It puzzled them, for they 
could not see a living person aboard, or hear 
asound. Thus far we had not fired a shot or 
shown a head. 

Suddenly they made a rush, splashed across 


down the holes into the darkness. 


dusk fell, we saw them retreat over the flats. 





ATHER and son were busily 
F hitching a team of heavy horses 
to the big wagon, with its wide, 
stake-rimmed platform supported by 
heavy springs on each bolster. 


either a bad temper or extreme nervousness. 


said Stephen Wilkins. ‘‘But you 
know how itis, Jeff. Your mother 
simply won’t ride behind any other 
horse than Dave, driven single, 
and we must go to Cousin Jane’s 
funeral. Dan’s a good, steady 
beast, if he is tough-bitted, and 
the colt will quiet down after he 
begins to get tired. 

‘*You go to Baker & Son’s first, 
and pick up the thirty crates they 
have, and then to Jim Carey’s. 
He may have seventeen or eighteen 
crates by this time, but don’t take 
more than fifteen. That makes 
about a ton and a half, gross 
weight, which is as much as you 
ought to draw at one load.’’ 

Having temporarily quieted the 
colt, Mr. Wilkins chewed a leaf 
meditatively while he made a hasty 
mental calculation. 

‘*Forty-five crates come to 1,350 
dozen, ’’ he suddenly resumed, ‘‘and 
I’m paying thirty-five cents a dozen 
for them now. See how that fig- 
ures up, Jeff—close to five hundred 
dollars for what will be on this 
wagon! Eggs are worth money, 
son; so be extra careful with the 
colt. Keep an eye on him, and 
don’t let him get the start of you.’’ 

Jeff Wilkins was a boy of few 
words. He accordingly replied to 
his father’s admonitions only by 
an occasional nod; and as soon as 
the harness had been adjusted, he 
climbed swiftly to the driver’s 
seat. The next instant the wagon 
was clattering along the road 
toward Millersville, with the colt plunging and 
swaying, while Dan was hurried along beside 
him at twice his ordinary, sober pace. 

By one o’clock Jeff had reached the village, 
loaded the eggs, fed his team, and was ready 
to start for home. The elder Wilkins, who 
was both a shipper and a packer of eggs, 


five minutes they jumped off and ran to a 
distance. Charles thought that they would plies to the garrison. 
open fire, and he ordered us down flat again; 
but the Indians made no further attack, and as | without insurance, there was nearly $20,000 
We gave $1,000 to val- 


The gray 
horse stood quietly, but the off horse, a rangy 
sorrel colt, leaped and fretted, displaying | apparently one thrown away by the man who 


‘*T hate to have you drive this Charley colt, ’’ 


We lay there til) past midnight; then Jared 


Two days later we reached Fort Lincoln, 


| near the site of the present thriving town of 
Bismarck. Here we were fortunate enough to 
They soon had énough of it. In less than | get passage home on a small steamboat, the 
Rocket, which had recently brought up sup- 


Despite the loss of the Goodness’ Sake, 


| clear profit to divide. 


During the evening they kindled fires. We) iant old Aunt Pelly. 








of the slope Jeff saw something leap 


thought it was a rabbit, but a second look 
showed him that it was an empty paper bag, 


had been eating the banana. 


The instant the paper fluttered in front of 


ORAWN BY R. BRUCE HORSFALL 


It had already 


Not even an Indian dog 


from the grass at the wayside, and 
halt irresolutely in the middle of 
the road. At the first glance he 
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the shoals, and catching hold of the side, began | could see braves and squaws moving about; | aside as if it had been so much pasteboard, and 
to clamber on top. The instant their bodies | several times they fired shots at the boat; but | being now on a smooth and level road, increased 
darkened the auger-holes alongside, we fired | they made no second attempt to board us. 
into them. Several were fairly blown back 
into the water. But fully twenty of them got jand Collins got out at the scuttle, and Jetting | jump; but when he thought of the eggs and 
on top and ran yelling back and forth above | themselves down into the water, tried for some their value, he clung fast and set his teeth. 
our heads. They thought that they had taken | time to push the boat off. 
the boat. Many of them had hatchets, and | ‘‘bedded’’ considerably; in the end, six of his feet to the wagon-tongue, and then clutched 
they began to chop the planks in an effort to| us had to get down and work with shovel | the hip-straps hanging from the heaving sides 
break through the roof. Whenever we saw/and poles. At last we got her afloat, and 
an Indian’s foot or a shadow, we fired up | drifted silently away down-stream. No alarm 
through the auger-hole beneath it, and knew | was raised ashore. 
by the sound of the bodies falling on the} barked. 

planks overhead that we did execution—which | 
was more than they could do when they fired 


their pace. 
Their driver’s first impulse had been to 


| Holding to the narrow dashboard, he lowered 


| of the horses. Steadying himself in this way, 
he took two cautious steps ahead till he was 
able to grasp what remained of the lines. 

Now they were going up a gentle rise behind 
the bluffs that bordered the bottom-lands of 
the Raccoon River, and the boy pulled steadily 
with all of his strength, but did not venture to 
heave as before. 

Dan was already over his panic, and was 
beginning to lag. -He could easily have been 
stopped, but the colt had worked himself into 
a frenzy, and continued to plunge blindly 
ahead, regardless of the driver’s efforts. Over 
the bluff they passed with undiminished speed ; 
and when Jeff saw what lay beyond, he 
gasped. The old covered bridge spanning the 
river was virtually gone! Discolored lumber 
was heaped in piles upon the banks, and 
several men and teams were at work. Only 
the stringers and abutments of the bridge 
remained intact. 

Then, and not till then, the boy recollected 
having read somewhere that the old bridge was 
to be replaced with a more modern structure. 
Now there was no way left to cross the stream, 
which was deep and rapid near the middle, 
although of no great width. 

To Jeff, standing on a swaying pole between 
two runaway horses, on a down grade, with 
the river-bank less than a hundred yards away, 
the situation appeared hopeless. 

One of the men at work on the bridge had 

seen him, and was shouting to the 
others. Just then, looking ahead 











TO JEFF, THE SITUATION APPEARED HOPELESS. 


‘him, Charley leaped and squatted, trembling 
| from head to foot, and blowing violently through 
his distended nostrils. 

Jeff gathered up the reins, and braced his 
| feet against the dashboard. ‘‘So, boy, so-o!’’ 
|he said, soothingly. The colt was dancing 
nervously about, when another gust blew the 


assorted them according to color, size, and | bag directly into his face, after which it 
freshness, and hurried the best to the New | bounded off and rustled across Dan’s back. 
York and Boston markets, and pickled or! At that the colt became wholly unmanage- 
placed in cold storage those of inferior grade. | able, and even the sedate old horse was 
This work was done in the warehouse at the | scared. 


rear of the farm-buildings ; it was not far from 
the railroad-station of Bostwick’s Mills. 

Once started on the return trip of eight miles 
of hilly road, the colt fretted less than in the 
morning. ‘The load was no trifle, even for the 
powerful team, and Jeff began to hope that 
his troubles were over for the day. 

The wagon was arranged to hold five tiers of 
nine crates each from front to back; the light 
wooden boxes were piled three high and three 
abreast across the platform. The front tier 
was held down by the seat; Jeff had bound the 
hindmost by a rope passed under the bottom 
boards. The three intermediate tiers were kept 
in place by those in front and behind, and by 
the row of stakes on the outside. Each egg 
was in a pasteboard pocket; and even on a 
rough road there was little danger of breakage 
if he drove with reasonable care. 

After two miles of undisturbed traveling, 


was eating a banana. This was just as he 
Hill, a long, irregular slope that the road 


hill a short distance beyond. 








A brisk breeze was blowing, and on the crest 


Jeff met a young man in a trotting sulky who | 
was approaching the summit of Buttermilk | 


descends diagonally, only to ascend a similar | 


Leaping ahead, the powerful animals rushed 
down the hill, while their driver merely tried to 
| keep a steady rein; he knew that any attempt 
to check them there would be useless. 

The wagon swayed and bounded. ‘There 
will be a heavy breakage,’’ the boy groaned, 
**but I guess I can stop them on the up grade. ’’ 

Across the narrow valley they rushed, and 
as the ascent began, Jeff leaned back and pulled 
|on the reins with all of his strength. As he 

did so, the right-hand rein parted just behind 
| the place where the cross-line was buckled to 
| it; and the team, still running, turned squarely 
|to the left, impelled by the pull upon the 
| other line. 
| That they did the more readily because at 
| that point the hill road was crossed by the 
| valley pike, and they thus continued to follow a 
| beaten highway. The part of the road into 
| which they turned, however, was not open to 
the public, but was shut off by a light bar- 
rier of boards and stakes that bore the sign, 
| **Road Closed.’’ Jeff had inferred from the 
| sign, which he had noticed for the first time 
on the way to Millersville that morning, that 
repairs were being made somewhere below. 
The frightened horses swept this obstacle 








between the tossing heads of the 
horses, Jeff saw wheel-tracks that 
turned to the right, and disappeared 
down an abrupt slope beside the ele- 
vated turnpike. There was no ford, 
but the sight recalled to Jeff’s mind 
the existence of a watering-place in 
the shallows almost under one end 
of the bridge. There he might at 
least enter the water gradually. 

Regardless of possible breakage, he 
threw all his strength upon the 
remnant of the right-hand rein. The 
horses swerved, went charging over 
the bank, and in a second or two 
were breast-deep in the river. 

But they did not stop there—they 
could not, even if so minded, for the 
heavily loaded wagon was pushing 
them from behind. Before Jeff could 
realize what was happening, they 
were swimming down-stream, swung 
about by the current; and then the 
vehicle gave a lurch, settled almost 
out of sight, and began to drag them 
under. 

The boy could now escape, for he 
was an excellent swimmer, and the 
bank of the stream was only a few 
yards away, but if he abandoned the 
horses, they would certainly drown. 

There was no time to unhook or 
even to cut the tugs. As the wagon 
sank lower and the struggling ani- 
mals churned the water into foam, 
Jeff turned, and at the risk of his 
life, plunged his head and shoulders 
beneath the surface, and grasped the 
head of the bolt that held the whiffletrees and 
evener to the tongue. 

After a time, he succeeded in pulling it out. 
The next frantic effort of the horses dragged 
the tongue from the neck-yoke, and they almost 
leaped from the water, so suddenly were they 
released from the weight that had restrained 
them. : 

Jeff caught Dan’s back-strap, and swam 
beside him. Presently the old horse set his 
feet on the shelving bottom, and pulled the 
colt after him. The two horses waded ashore, 
so exhausted that there was no danger of their 
trying to continue their flight. 

The seat of the wagon could be seen project- 
ing a few inches above the surface of the river. 
After tying his horses to a tree, Jeff consulted 
with the bridge workmen about the best way 
to recover the vehicle. 

They gave him a long chain, and told him 
| to hook one end of it about the rear axle, if 
| possible. This he finally succeeded in doing; 
| then the friendly workmen backed two teams 
| to the edge of the river, fastened them to 
the other end of the chain, and with great 
difficulty, dragged the wagon back to the shore. 

Two of the upper crates had been spilled out 
and whirled.away, a clear loss of sixty dozen 
| eggs, but the other crates remained in place. 
| Jeff mended his harness as well as he could, 
fastened the horses again to the wagon, and 
drove homeward without further accident or 
incident. 

Despite the roughness of the journey, so well 
| protected were the eggs within the crates, that 
less than a hundred dozen were found cracked 
| or broken ; and the plunge had been so cold and 
| disagreeable an experience for the sorrel colt 
| that he never again attempted to run away. 
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SUBWAY - BUILDING. 
THE STREET AND WHAT {8 BENEATH IT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T= man who gets the most out of life is 
the man who puts the most into it. 


‘“"THOSE are the greatest men,’’ says the 
sage, ‘‘who are oftenest in men’s good 
thoughts. ’’ 


WITH this issue, The Companion passes 
its eighty-sixth birthday. We wish our 
readers many happy returns of the day! 


T least ten different nations have discovered 

that ‘‘God helps those who help them- 

selves.’? The proverb appears in the diction- 
aries of ten different languages. 


NE reason why relatively few immigrants 
go South has been the lack of adequate 


a tortoise, and I was afraid to trust my knowl- 
edge. I had to look again. Forgive me. I 
am bowed down with shame.’’ We Americans 
hold education in high esteem, but have we 
ever held our standard so high as that humble 
old Japanese artisan held his? 


* © 


TWO GREAT UNDERTAKINGS. 


T is an interesting coincidence that on the 
same day, March 20th, contracts were signed 
in New York for what is to be the second 

greatest, if not the greatest, engineering work 
in all history, and that a final choice was made 
of a site for the longest suspension-bridge ever 
planned. 





ways to supplement the subways already in 
use. For several years the project has been 
persistently urged, and the Public Service 
Commission has considered many plans and 
proposals. There has been strong opposition 
to every plan suggested. Business jealousies, 
personal greed and political trickery—the last 
most of all—have time after time brought the 
grand scheme to a standstill. But at last all 
obstacles have been overcome, and the work 
is to proceed. It is a stupendous undertaking. 
When it is completed, New York—the greater 
city—will have 630 miles of single track for 
rapid transit; and the cost of the new work 
“will be $330,000, 000. 

Such an enterprise almost staggers the imagi- 
nation. The surface of the ground in the city 
has long been too crowded and too valuable to 
be given up to travel—a fact that has already 
driven men to burrow in the earth and make 
underground railways. But the new work 
is planned on a far larger scale than any 
former work of the kind. It will transform 
New York into an ant-hill, with galleries and 
passages in all directions, through ledges, 
under broad, navigable rivers and buildings 
more massive and more stately than any that 
were in existence a generation ago. 

The new lines will cost more than any city 
system in the world, and more than any other 





New York is to have a vast system of sub- 


The farmer will never come into his own till 
he feels a similar pride. Let him see the 
dignity of his own calling, and respect it. Let 
him ‘‘boost’’ his business, and brag a little of 
his job. There is none better. Scientific 
knowledge and modern methods have raised it 
to the level of the great professions. The 
commonplace man can no longer succeed in it, 
for it requires brains, imagination and char- 
acter. The farms of the future will be tilled 
by men who are farmers, not by chancé of 
birth, but by choice, and who are proud of 
the choice. 


GIVE! 

HE mid-Western floods still 
stand as one of the great ca- 
lamities of a century. Whole 
cities are in ruins, hundreds of 
their people have perished, property 
beyond reckoning has been des- 
troyed. The flood-swept region is 
still in want of many things—food, 
clothing, shelter, work. If you feel 
for the sufferers,—if you can put 
yourself in their place,—show the 
sorrow in your heart by giving 
‘ generously with your hand. It is 
not too late even now to find the 
nearest relief station—and to give. 


THE POSITIVE MARK. 


SUCCESSFUL teacher of young chil- 
dren has written to The Companion: ‘‘I 
am trying to use the merit mark in my 
school, as well as the demerit mark—the posi- 
| tive mark, as well as the negative mark. I 

It is the right idea in handling children— 
and grown people, too, for that matter. Psy- 





| tion of reward that gives the main force to all 
\forms of human effort. The reward is not 
|always money or indeed anything tangible; 
|often it is praise, fame, power, leisure, the 


facilities for handling them at Southern ports. | engineering work except the Panama Canal. happiness and welfare of others, or merely the 
The new immigrant station at New Orleans, | Yet when they are open to travel, the fares | satisfaction that comes with accomplishment. 
opened last month, does much to remove that | wij) be the lowest that have ever’ been asked. | The greater the reward, or the more it is 


defect. The South has a cordial welcome and 
splendid opportunities for the right kind of 
Europeans, and in future is likely to receive 
them in larger numbers. 


T2 E portrait, as well as the person, of the 
Tsar of Russia is sacred. At the earnest 
request of the Holy Synod, the post-office 
department has withdrawn a new series of 
postage-stamps issued to commemorate the 
three hundredth anniversary of the Romanofs, 
because the stamps could not be canceled 
without defacing the portrait of the ruler. 
Stamp-collectors are now seeking for canceled 
specimens of the stamps. 


INCE the hookworm commission began its 
work in 1910, it has treated about 400,000 
cases, gathered from eleven states. In their 
third annual report, the members of the com- 
mission express the belief that they can stamp 
out the disease in a few years. Of 158,155 
young children in the rural regions of the 
South, whom they examined microscopically, 
almost exactly one-half were infected—impres- 
sive proof of the need for vigorous action. 
y' )U cannot help admiring the splendid way 
England has of taking care of her heroes 
and of those dependent on them. Lady Scott, 
the widow of the antarctic explorer, is to receive 
for life the full pay that her husband would 
have received as a senior captain in command 
of a first-class ship at sea. That is $4,900 a 
year. In addition, she will have the use, rent 
free, of a suite of apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace. 


N New York City last year the rate of infant 
mortality was the lowest ever recorded there 
—a result traced directly to the milk stations 
and the home-nursing service. There were 
105 deaths to every 1,000 births—a low rate 
for a great city—a rate that, compared with 
the average rate for the last decade, means a 
saving of more than five thousand lives in 1912. 
The rate of the infant mortality in the city as 
a whole was immensely higher than the rate 
among the babies cared for at the public milk 
stations and by the free home-nursing service. 
AN American artist in Japan took a picture 
to an old Japanese wood-carver to be 
framed. The carving of the frame included 
some little tortoises, with water-weeds and 
grasses. On the appointed day the artist 
called, and found the frame ready, beautifully 
made; the tortoises, especially, were carved 
to the very life. But as the artist was study- 
ing the work, he heard a slight rustling in a 
pile of shavings, and looking down, saw a 
tortoise crawling about. The old carver was 
eovered with confusion. ‘‘O master, forgive 


knew, but it is many years since I have carved 


| Passengers will be able to ride thirty-five miles 
| for five cents. What would the Dutch settlers 
of Manhattan Island have said to that? 
Compared with so huge an undertaking, the 
| project of a bridge over the Hudson River 
| seems trifling. But is it? Think of a sus- 
| pension-bridge with a span of 3,000 feet—more 
| than half a mile—rising 150 feet above high 
| water, a bridge that carries fully a dozen road- 
| ways for trolley-cars and other vehicles. The 
bridge, unequaled in size, will bea notable con- 
quest of the air. It is estimated that it will 
cost only twenty-one millions, a little less than 
one-fifteenth as much as the subways, but in 
its own fashion it is the more daring project 
of the two. For although there is no limit to 


is a certain length beyond which human skill 
cannot build a safe suspension-bridge. How- 
ever, that limit will not be reached in the 
| Hudson River bridge. 


e & 


“BOOSTING”? YOUR JOB. 


HE failure of Americans to pay to farm- 
ing the same measure of respect that 
they pay to other occupations is one of 

the anomalies of our national life. Is not the 


farmer himself partly to blame for it? 
| has failed to magnify his calling; he himself 
has not thought highly of his task, and others 
have taken him and his vocation at his own 


estimate. 





Not long ago a Pennsylvania carriage-builder | 


| designed a top buggy of new and attractive 
| model. As he cast about for a suitable name 
| for it, there came to his mind the thought of 
his youth in the country. He saw a vision of 
|a young farmer taking his sweetheart for a 
|drive, and so he named the buggy ‘‘The 
| Farmer.’’ “But he soon found that under that 
; hame he could not sell it. His market was the 
country, his customers were largely men from 
the farm—but they wanted no bucolic label 
on their carriages. The maker had to change 
the name before his public would buy it. 
| Contrast his experience with that of the 
| manufacturer who patented an improved axle, 
designed to meet the severe demands that the 


| country doctor makes upon his carriage. He | 
| called it the ‘‘Doctor’s Special, ’’ and the name | 


proved to be the best advertisement he could 
| have devised. Every doctor wanted his car- 


riage equipped with it. Medical men recog- | 
me!’ he said. ‘I am an old man. Once I | nize the dignity of their calling. They like | tures were in session when Congress acted, two | or opaque. 


| the name of doctor, and are proud of it. 


the distance that men can dig a tunnel, there | 


The farmer is not a good ‘‘booster.’’ He | 


| desired, the more earnest is the effort. 

| A wise man has said that children do not 
| play because they are young, but that they 
|are young in order that they may play; that 
is, in order that they may test the impulses 
| of their nature, and learn by innocent experi- 
| ence the safe and the unsafe roads of life—the 
| right ones and the wrong ones. It is the duty 
'and privilege of both parent and teacher to 
help the child to make a good beginning, and 
| they can do so far more effectively by reward- 
ing it for a right start than by punishing it 
| for a wrong start. 

A teacher who had to leave her young pupils 
|alone for a few minutes once told them not to 
| get their feet tangled in the rungs of their 
turned, every child had its feet so entangled, 
and in consequence, every child received 
demerits. How much better it would have 
been had the teacher left the pupils some work 
to occupy their minds, and had promised them 
credit marks if they did the work well! 

Those who are responsible for the training 
of children—both at home and at school—are 
too much disposed to teach children by saying, 
|**Don’t do this!’? and ‘‘Don’t do that!’ 

Better than constant prohibition and warning 
and punishment is keeping the child’s mind 
so full of profitable things it will enjoy doing 
as to leave it no time for anything else. It is 
not always easy to carry out, but it is worth 
doing as far as possible; it is sound in theory 
| and successful in practise. 

Once the demerit mark—the negative mark— 
| was the only mark known in the educational 





world. It was used to punish the child for | 


the poor lesson or the broken rule—to humiliate 
and shame it before the other pupils and at 
its home. The teacher who has written to 
| The Companion has adopted the better plan. 
We hope that the number of teachers who use 
the merit mark—the positive mark —is increas- 
ing, and that more and more parents will deal 
with the problems of childhood in that way. 


‘ a 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


N May of last year Congress voted to submit 
to the states a proposal to change the method 
of electing United States Senators. As 

of course every one knows, they are at pres- 
ent chosen by the legislatures. Under the 
proposed system they will be chosen directly 
by the people. Although only a few legisla- 


Ci) 


| States ratified the amendment almost at once; 


| think it is the right idea in handling children. ’’. 


and during the past winter state after state has 
followed their example, until it is now freely 
predicted that the necessary thirty-six will 
give their consent before the end of May. But 
even if a state or two shall be lacking, it seems 
certain that the necessary number will approve 
the change next winter. 

The astonishing speed with which the states 
have acted in the matter is less astonishing 
when you consider the history of the amend- 
ment. For many years the platform of one or 
more of the great political parties has contained 
a demand for the popular election of Senators ; 
and in several states, either by law or by 
custom, the party voters have named the can- 
didate at a primary election, and the legisla- 
tures have simply confirmed the people’s 
choice. 

The country was ready for the change. Con- 
gress, in deciding to submit the amendment, 
acted as a truly representative body, and the 
state legislatures, in ratifying it, carried out 
the desire of the majority. 

To adopt the income-tax amendment took 
longer, for it was submitted to the states in 
July, 1909, and not until February of this 
year had the necessary three-fourths of the 
states voted favorably upon it; but that was 
not merely a question of finding a direct way 
to do what many of the states were already 
doing indirectly: it was a complicated money 
question that involves, as some think, the 
surrender by the states of their own right to 
tax incomes. 

The ease with which these changes will 
have been made—assuming that the amend- 
ment for the election of Senators is ratified 
—will encourage the introduction of other 
proposed changes. It used to be said that the 
Constitution was unamendable, for after the 
first changes to perfect it, no other modifica- 





chologists agree that it is the hope or expecta- | 


tions were made until the amendments that 
| followed the Civil War were adopted. Men 
|said then that nothing except another war 
| could bring about any further changes. They 
were wrong. The people made the Constitu- 
tion in the beginning, and they can do what 
they please with it now. 
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A BIRTHDAY WORD. 


‘HE monthly magazines look very fat and 
solid as they confront you on the news- 
stands. The editors of The Companion 

always give them a friendly, and often an 
admiring, glance—the salute of craftsmen who 
see work that they think well done. But 
nevertheless the editors have been led more 





chairs while she was away. When she re-| 


than once to wonder whether the magazines 
“bre as fat and solid as they seem; to wonder, 
| furthermore, whether The Companion is less 
| generous than they in the amount of reading 
| that it gives to its readers. 

Well, the question was not hard to answer; 
all the editors had to do was to count the 
words. That they have done; and as a result, 
|what slight fears they may have had are 
| entirely dispersed. On the eighty-sixth birth- 
| day of the paper they may surely be excused 
| if, by way of celebration, they make known 
'to their readers the result of an investigation 
that has given them much quiet satisfaction. 
| The fifty-two issues of The Youth’s Com- 
panion contain more reading-matter than is 
| Printed in a year by any American magazine 
or woman’s journal. The lead, moreover, is 
practically much increased by The Com- 
| panion’s strict care to use no more words to 
tell a fact than are necessary for clearness— 
a condensation that often puts two articles 
‘in the space an easy-going editor would give 
to one. 

Quantity is much, of course, but it is not 
everything. ‘There are periodicals into which 
stories and articles are shoveled like grain into 
a sack, without inspection and without care; 
| the task is merely to fill the sack. That is 
| not the way of The Companion. There is no 
| Magazine so scrupulously edited, so thoroughly 
| prepared. Every pains is taken to add quality 
to quantity. The editors like to feel that the) 
are giving to their readers a baker’s dozen, 
rather than the ordinary dozen of commerce; 
and that each one of the loaves is sound, 
wholesome, and of full weight. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE BEST ICE TO BUY.—Those who 
| wish to get full value in one household 
article that is indispensable during the summer 
| months should see that the iceman puts onl} 
| transparent ice in the family ice-box; it is 
much more economical than ice that is cloud) 
The fact was brought out b) 
Monsieur Taboury at the recent Congress ©! 























Cold, in Toulouse, France. Monsieur Taboury 
has found that clear ice in melting absorbs a 
large amount of heat, and that this amount 
never varies more than five per cent. Some- 
times cloudy ice absorbs as much heat as clear 
ice does; at other times the amount of heat 
that it absorbs is from one-third to two-fifths 
less. In other words, cloudy ice is often only 
two-thirds as efficient as clear ice. 
& 


LICING THE ICEBERGS.—The Brit- 

ish Board of Trade and the principal 
Atlantic steamship lines, working together, 
have fitted out the Scotia, which was formerly 
engaged in antarctic exploration, and have 
stationed her off the east coast of North 
America, to the north of the steamship routes, 
to watch the breaking up of the ice, and to 
report the movement of it. The Marconi 
Company has installed a long-range wireless 
equipment on the vessel, and two operators 
will keep in constant communication with the 
wireless stations in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. The three scientific observers who are 
on the Scotia will have the use of a complete 
equipment of instruments for making oceano- 
graphical and meteorological observations. If 
the weather is favorable, these observers will 
fly kites carrying recording instruments to 
obtain data relating to the currents in the upper 
air. Meteorologists know little about the at- 
mospheric conditions in the region off the east 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
the Scotia may collect data of great scientific 
interest, as well as of direct value in her own 
work. ® 


N ARCHEOLOGICAL MYSTERY. — 

The British Museum has sent an expedi- 
tion to investigate the remarkable archeological 
remains at Easter Island, which lies about 
2,000 miles west of the mainland of South 
America and about 1,900 miles south of the 
equator. The remains have roused much spec- 
ulation, and men of science are by no means 
agreed as to their ori- 
gin. A writer in the 
Pan-American Union 
says that there are 
fully 550 stone images 
on Easter Island. 
Forty of these stand 
inside the crater of 
one of the volcanoes. 
In height they range 
from four to nearly 
eighty feet. The small 
image shown in the 
illustration is in the 
museum at Auckland, 
New Zealand. Most of 
the statues were cut 
from solid lava within 
the crater of the vol- 
cano; afterward they 
were carried several miles and set up on great 
platforms. Some persons believe that the 
strange images and other relics on Easter 
Island were made by the same race that 
founded the empires of the Incas and the 
Aztecs, and that these people made their way 
from Asia to South America over land since 





sunk beneath the Pacific. “ Prof. W. E. Saf-| 


ford of the United States Department of 
Agriculture declares, however, that he has 
been unable to trace any connection between 
the ancient relics of the Incas and Aztees and 
the remains on Easter Island. It is to be 
hoped that the explorers for the British 
Museum will be able to throw light upon the | 
mystery of this lonely spot. 
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Republicans agreed to vote for the primary 
nominees. Mr. Lewis was born in Virginia in 
1866, was admitted to the bar in Georgia in 
1884, went to Seattle, Washington, in 1886, and 
was elected to the Fifty-Fifth Congress. 
removed to Chicago in 1903, and became cor- 
poration counsel for the city. He was candi- 
date for Governor of Illinois in 1908. Mr. 
Sherman was born in Ohio in 1858. He has 
been county judge, Speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representatives, lieutenant-governor, 
and since 1909 has been at the head of the board 
administering the state charities. 
& 

DEMOCRATIC SENATE.—The election 

of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Sherman in Illinois 
filled the last vacancies in the Senate. The 
Democrats now control that body by a majority 
of six over the united opposition. There are 


Republicans, and two Progressives. 
& 


IPLOMATIC SERVICE.—President Wil- 

son let it be known on March 3ist that he 
had selected Mr. Walter H. Page of New York 
to represent the United States as ambassador 
~ - . in London. Mr. Page was 
born in North Carolina in 
1855. He received his 
education in Randolph- 
Macon College and Johns 
Hopkins University. He 
has been engaged in jour- 
nalism and the publishing 
business since leaving col- 
lege, and has been editor 
of the Forum and the 
Atlantic Monthly, and is 
at present editor of the 
World’s Work. Since 1899 he has been a 
member of the publishing firm of Doubleday, 
Page & Company. He has been interested in 
improving the conditions of country life, and 
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WALTER H. PAGE. 


fifty-one Demoeratic Senators, forty - three | 


THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO SO | 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 
who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
itehing, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin 
| and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should 
make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
| ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
| much. No others so pure, so sweet, so speedily effective, 
| not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, scalp 
and hair, but for torturing, distiguring eczemas, rashes, 
irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. | 
Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. Liberal 
| sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 





100,000 Assn 


TEN CENTS EAC dealer (who should keep | 


Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers) and 10c., and | 
we will send you an embroidered ruffled apron. 10c. is for 
packing and postage only. 

| THE W. H. DEAN CO., 129 Everett Building, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers write for particulars. 


CLASS Ph BADGES | 


names | FACTORY TO YOU weit as | 


For Coliege, School, Society or Lodge | 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 


colors of enamel. 'G@ SIL » 25¢ each ; 
; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; $1.00 dozen. 
BROS. CO., 8 BASTIAN BLDG., , N.Y. | 
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Baby Is More Comfortable and You 
Feel Easier When He Wears 








Pants for Infants 


You know that they're going 
to protect his dainty outer 





served on President Roosevelt’s country life | 


commission. ° | 


EATH PENALTY.—Governor Lister of | 

Washington has signed the bill abolishing 
the death penalty in the state. The new law | 
goes into effect on June 14th. The other states | 
in which capital punishment has been abolished 
are Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, | 
and Wisconsin. e 


HE FLOODS.—The earliest reports of the | 
destruction wrought by the floods in Ohio 
and Indiana were exaggerated. On March 
30th, when the waters subsided, it was said 
that the total number of deaths in Dayton did 
not exceed one hundred and fifty, and that the 
total in the state was not more than four hun- 
dred and fifty. And in Indiana it was found 
that sixty persons had been drowned, or killed | 
in other ways. The destruction of property, | 
however, was almost as great as the first reports 
indicated. ‘Thousands of persons lost all they 
owned, and were in great need of food and 
clothing. The Secretary of War went to Ohio 
to superintend the relief work undertaken by | 
the national government, and generous persons | 
in all parts of the country subscribed to the | 
relief funds. ® 
OHN PIERPONT MORGAN, American 
banker, philanthropist, and patron of art | 
and letters, died in Rome on March 3ist, at | 
the age of seventy-five years and eleven months. 
Mr. Morgan was for years the most influential 
financial leader in the United States. He 
reorganized several of the largest railway com- | 
panies, and combined the steel manufacturers 
into the United States 








OW FRUITS RIPEN.—It. is sometimes 

said that the softening and apparent ripen- | 
ing of fruits after they are plucked from the | 
tree is merely a kind of decay. Usually, how- | 
ever, that is not true; the ripening is real and | 
beneficial. The chemical processes that have | 
begun keep on, whether the fruit is attached | 
to the tree or not. Until their work is done, | 
they continue to take up the water that oxida- 
tion and other processes produce, and that, 
together with fhe increased solubility of the | 
products that are formed, makes the fruit | 





Steel Corporation, besides 
bringing about a large 
number of other industrial 
combinations. He assisted 
in checking the gold panic 
during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration by supplying 

62,000,000 in gold to the 
Treasury in exchange for 
bonds. He gave large 
sums to hospitals in New 
York, to the Harvard 








J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


juicy, and constitutes ripeness. In spite of a | University Medical School, and to other col- 
considerable loss of water through evapora- | leges and churches, including the Protestant | 
tion, there is more water in ripe fruit than in | Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine in | 


green fruit, even when the fruit is ripened off | 
the tree. The fruit does not owe this water | 
to the circulation of the parent plant. | 


| 
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New York. He was a generous contributor to 
the work among the working people carried | 
on by St. George’s Chureh in that city. His 
collection of paintings, bronzes, porcelains, | 
and other works of art, is said to be the most | 
valuable owned by any private citizen, and his 
library of first editions and other rare and 
valuable books is unequaled by any other 








| '-LINOIS SENATORS.—On March 26th, | private collection of the kind. The German 

the long Senatorial deadlock in the Illinois| Emperor gave to him the grand cross of the 
legislature was ended by the election of Mr. | Order of the Red Eagle in recognition of his 
James H. Lewis, Democrat, as the successor | interest in art and letters, and for a similar | 
of Senator Cullom, and of Mr. Lawrence Y. | reason the King of Italy decorated him with 
Sherman, Republican, to fill the vacancy | the grand cross of the Order of St. Maurice | 
caused by the invalidation of the election of | and St. Lazarus. Mr. ‘Morgan was born in 
Senator Lorimer. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Sherman Hartford, Connecticut, and was educated in 
Were selected as the party candidates at the| Boston, Massachusetts, and in the University | 
primary elections last year, but neither the | of Géttingen, Germany. In 1860, he became | 
Kepublicans nor the Democrats had a majority | the American agent of George Peabody, the 
ii the legislature. The balance of power was | Anglo-American banker of London, and on 
held by Progressives. The deadlock was finally | his father’s death succeeded to his interest in 
broken when seventy Democrats and sixty | the Peabody firm. 


clothing against moisture,and 
being light, pliable and free 
from rubber, they can in no 
way injure his delicate skin. 
Dainty, cool and soft, they 
do not make him warm or 
sweaty. Guaranteed Moisture 
Proof. 

Plain or Lace-Trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 
You should know also Omo Bibs (with or 
without crumb pockets), 15c. to 50c., and 


OMO, the Odorless Dress Shield 
Guaranteed Moisture Proof and Oderless. 


Your dealer will supply you, or we will if you 
write. Booklets free. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CoO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








outsell all others. 


prefer them. 
Visible Savings 


No-Rim-Cut tires can’t rim-cut. 
One glance will tell you that. With 
old-type tires, 23 per cent are ruined 
in this way. 

You can also see that these tires 
are 10 per cent oversize. And that, 
on the average, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 

These visible savings alone are 
sufficient to win you to these tires. 


The Invisible 


But there are other savings, due 
to years and years of research and 
experiment. 

Scores of experts, mostly technical 


They Now Occupy 
the Throne 


Goodyear tires, after fourteen years, hold top place in 
Tiredom. After men ~— ag two million of them, they 
And by far. 


Why don’t you find out this year why so many men 


graduates, devote their whole time 
to bettering Goodyear tires. 
They have compared, by actual 
mileage, 240 formulas and fabrics. 
On this department we are spend- 
ing still $100,000 yearly, all to cut 
down cost of tire upkeep. 





That’s how Goodyears won. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands 
of motorists now insist on Good- 
year tires. 

They mean no petty saving. The 
difference will amaze you. Ask any 
user, or go see these tires. 


Write for Go Geodvenr Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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‘ birds of prey, sudden storms, and murderous 
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FAILURE 
; By soda 
Amos R-Wells 


AILURE isa rocky hill: 
Climb it! Climb it with a will! 










Failure is a broken bone: 
Set it! Grin, and do not groan! 


Failure is a tangled string: 
Puzzle out the knotted thing! 


Failure is a river swift: 
Swim it! Swim, and do not drift! 


Failure is a black morass: 
Cross it! There are tufts of grass! 


Failure is a treacherous pit: 
Scramble! Clamber out of it! 


Failure is an inky night: 
Sing! Expect the morning light! 


Failure is an ugly coal: 
Fuse it to a diamond soul! 


* © 


THE BLESSINGS OF HARDSHIP. 


LL day the weather had been 

A sullen. With the falling 

darkness, the wind began 

to blow. By ten o’clock snow as 

fine as sifted flour was flying 

before a fierce northern gale. 

Hurrying home from church, 

where the evening lesson had been on God’s 

care for the lily and the sparrow, more than 

one person heard clear, silvery notes borne on 

the gale—the cheery calls of birds buffeted 
on the wings of the storm. 

The next morning the trees and fences of the 
town were alive with a chattering army of 
Lapland longspurs—a bird of the sparrow 
family. They seemed to have become be- 
wildered in the storm, for many had been 
killed or wounded by striking buildings and 
telephone-poles, and some lay frozen upon the 
snow-drifts. The tragedy seemed almost to 
challenge the lesson of the night before. Does 
God really care for the lily and the sparrow? 

Flower seeds are dashed upon the ground by 
the wind, frozen into the solid ice, submerged 
by the overflowing river. Their roots contend 
with poor soil, and even with rocks; the grow- 
ing stems elbow upward in competition with 
the weeds that would supplant them; the rain 
drenches them, the wind racks them, the sun 
scorches them, hail pummels them, insects 
attack them. But when at length the flowers 
burst into bloom, Christ points to them as 
examples of God’s care. 

Birds, from the time their eggs are laid until 
their young are fully grown, must fight the 
foes that threaten their treasures. Squirrels 
and jays destroy their eggs; snakes and 
hawks kill their young. In the autumn food 
fails, and most birds have to migrate. On the 
way southward they are beset with peril from 
exhausting flights, uncertain food supplies, 


guns. They run a similar gantlet when they 
return to us in the spring. But they come 
back in full song, and Christ points to them 
as examples of the Heavenly Father’s care. 

In caring for us, God uses the means that 
make the strongest manhood. To expect Him 
to keep us in ease, without testing our faith, 
proving our courage, enlarging our sympathies, 
or deepening our love, and without bringing 
into our lives the hardships, disappointments, 
doubts, fears, failures, successes, joys, and 
triumphs that develop the strongest and 
noblest character, is to forget that the highest 
creature of God is man, and that the noblest 
thing in man is tested character. 


* © 


A FLIGHT OF FANCY. 


Sci “ HY!” exclaimed litile 

( ?] Mrs. Lee, the wife of the 

new doctor from the city. 

——, “That reminds me of the Joneses’ 

dog and the Smith baby—the 

Joneses were just above us in The 

Bellingdon —’ she broke off and 

flushed. It was the third time 

she had attended the circle that sewed for the 

hospital, but hitherto she had been a very silent 

member. Every one was waiting for her to go on, 
however, and she did so. 

“Really,” commented Miss Aurelia Barnes, 
when she had finished, “those Joneses must have 
been a very amusing family.” 

“Oh, no, they weren’t,” explained Mrs. Lee. 
“They were just commonplace respectable; that 
is, Mrs. Jones was certainly commonplace, and 
Mr. Jones looked respectable, but —” 

Mrs. Odlin cut in eagerly: “But he wasn’t? How 
exciting! I suppose very queer people do get 
into those big apartment-houses sometimes. Do 
tell us all about them, Mrs. Lee!” 

Mrs. Lee hesitated, but the flattering attention 
of the company was too much for her. An ama-| 
zing history that of the Joneses proved to be, al- | 
though she prefaced it with a deprecatory, “I can’t 
guarantee that I’m giving the facts correctly.” 

It was long since the circle had been so enter- 
tained. They would not let her stop, and she was 
soon launched upon the annals of the Smiths, 
which proved even more diverting. When the 
meeting finally broke up, it was in a buzz of 
applause and appreciation. 

“The best meeting of the season,” the chairman 





assured the hostess, Mrs. Bessey, as they parted 
at the door. 

“An interesting occasion—very,’’ Mrs. Bessey 
assented, with odd dryness. 

That evening her door-bell rang, and in stumbled 
little Mrs. Lee, with flushed face and wet lashes. 

“T must tell some one, and I’d rather tell you!” 
she burst out. ‘You were the only one who sus- 
pected. I saw you did. O Mrs. Bessey, what 
shall I do? It wasn’t true, any of it, except just 
that first dog-and-baby story! I didn’t mean 
any harm, but now I’ve had time to think, I’m 
ashamed to death. Oh, what will people think ?”’ 

“However did you come to do it, dear?’ in- 
quired motherly Mrs. Bessey, settling her into the 
easiest chair with cushions and comfortable pats. 
“There, there—don’t tell me unless you want to.” 

“Oh, Ido want to!” sobbed Mrs. Lee, gratefully. 
“You see, I—1l’m quite a talker, naturally; but 
since I came to Huntley there doesn’t seem to be 
anything to talk about. Everybody talks about 
other people, and I don’t know them—and I’ve 
seemed awfully stupid. Then, when they liked 
that dog-and-baby story, some imp of mischief 
possessed me, and I kept right on. 

“You see, I didn’t know the people in The Bel- 
lingdon, really, and I used to make up stories 
about them to amuse myself when I was lonely— 
so I had the stories all ready.” 

Mrs. Bessey drew in her breath, puckered her 
smooth brow, and reflected. Then she said: 

“You poor, foolish, ridiculous child! I’ve sense 
enough to know a piece of nonsense from anything 
worse; all the same, I’m glad you’ve owned up. 
Now just give me leave to tell what I please to 
whom I please, and don’t worry. There, there! 
No thanks needed.” 

“They’ll never forgive me!” sniffed Mrs. Lee. 

“They'll have to,” Mrs. Bessey assured her, 
grimly; “if they forgive themselves. We’ve 
drifted into being a pack of narrow gossips with- 
out noticing it—but there’ll be something talked 
about next meeting besides other folks’ affairs, 
real or imaginary; and a good thing, too!” 
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FIVE WEEKS UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 


T seems incredible that any human being could 
| survive for five weeks under a snow-drift; yet 

in the year 1755 three inhabitants of the hamlet 
of Bergoletto, in the valley of the Upper Stura, at 
the foot of the Alps, did just that. 


During the winter of that year the fall of snow 
was unusually heavy. On March 19th, the parish 
priest, on his way to church, heard a terrifying 
roar from the mountain top. Casting up his eyes, 
he saw two avalanches descending toward the 
Hey om He gave the alarm, and then ran back 
into his own house. 

The avalanches buried over thirty houses. 
Twenty-two persons were missing, including 
the parish priest who had given the alarm. The 
mass of snow that lay over the ruined dwellings 
was about forty-two feet deep. ? 

When the eeveees prastets had shaken off 
their terror, they set about trying to save whatever 
life or property they could. Peasants from neigh- 
boring villages came to their assistance. But they 
could do little; the depth of the avalanche was so 
great, and the snow continued to fall in such quan- 

ity, that x! had to wait for the warm April 
winds to melt the gigantic snow piles. 

On April 18th the villagers returned to their 
melancholy task. They had no hope of findin 
any human being alive. One of them, name 
Roccia, whose entire family was beneath the ava- 
lanche, was most active in the search. By April 
24th he had pot so far that, after breaking through 
six feet of icy snow, he could touch the ground 
with a long pole. Three friends worked with him. 

The four worked yesrouaty. and made their 
way at length into Roccia’s house, but no one, 
dead or living, was there. As it was_ probable 
that the victims had sought shelter in the stable 
about a hundred feet from the house, Roccia an 
his companions began to dig in that direction. 
After they had burrowed for some time, they 
reached the stable. One of the men thrust a pole 
through a hole in the wall, and on withdrawing it, 
heard a hoarse, faint ery for help. : 

The workers now toiled with redoubled activity 
and soon they had made a large opening. An 
there, to his joy, Roccia found his wife, his daugh- 
ter, and a sister-in-law. The three sufferers could 
not move, and were shrunken almost to skeletons. 
The men carefully carried them to a near-by house, 
and took measures for reviving them. In a few 
~~ they had prety well recovered. 

hey owed their lives to these circumstances: 
They had taken refuge in the manger, which, being 
strong, had withstood the weight of the snow, 
although the roof fell in. Fortunately, two goats 
were near them, and these animals supplied them 
with milk enough to keep them alive. 

They had, of course, to feed the goats. Over the 
manger was a hole into the hay-loft. Through this 
hole one of the women was able to Tome down fodder 
into the rack; and when she could no longer reach 
the hay, the sagacious animals climbed upon her 
shoulders and helped themselves. 

Through the whole of their five weeks’ imprison- 
ment they were in total darkness. After the first 
five or six days, they suffered little from hunger, 
although a quart of goat’s milk had to suffice for 
the three. ‘They suffered far more from the chill 
of the melted snow-water that trickled over them, 
and from the cramped positions in which they had 
to sit and lie. 
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A LEISURELY COURTSHIP. 


HE recent death in a New Hampshire village 
of a placid, pleasant old lady, afflicted with 
very few infirmities at ninety-seven, has re- 

called anew the story of her courtship, which the 
villagers delight to tell. 


Asa girl, she was very pretty, and had several 
suitors. It gradually became evident that she 
especially favored a certain Joshua. The others, 
one after another, withdrew, and left him a clear 
field, and there seemed nothing to hinder the ha; py 
conclusion of his wooing. He was, however,—like 
the fair Diantha,—of a leisurely disposition. It 
was two years before he proposed, and was ac- 
cepted. win expected the wedding to 
follow soon; all the relatives approved, there was 
peaty of money, and each owned a house and 
and. But it was five years later when a farm- 
helper overheard Joshua, invited to appraise the 
apple-crop of his bride to be, digress from busi- 
ness a moment at the orchard Rr: 

“Dianthy,” he inquired, mildly, “when be ye 
goin’ to eo! me ?”” ; 

“Land, Joshuay,” was the reply. “if I'd known 
you was goin’ to spring — n’ — I 
wouldn’t have ast ye over. Don’t ye know a girl 
can’t be hurried ? t’s talk apples.” 

“No hurry, no hurry, Dianthy; take your time,” 
agreed Joshua, amiably. ‘“We’re both comf’table 
as we be. Only folks seem to be kind of expectin’ 


us to hitch before the season’s out, and I didn’t 
know’s we’d ought to disapp’int ’em.” 

It was another five years before Joshua— 
whether of his own motion or under pressure of 





public opinion—repeated his question. Then he 
was pat off on the plea that Diantha must “get 
her things ready.” 

She was several years about that; then the 
deaths of various uncles and aunts deferred the 
wedding for several more. After all was ready, 
it took six years for the lovers to decide whether 
they should live in his house or in hers; then three 
years were required to dispose of the house to be 
vacated. Altogether, it took them a quarter of a 
century to get married. 

They were very happy, however, and Diantha 
after she was left a widow, never wearied o 
eulogizing her departed consort. 

“Joshuay wa’n’t what you’d call a driver,” she 
would sigh, reminiscently, ‘“‘but then, Providence 
had so fur provided for us that he had no call to 
be; and if he was slow-going, there never was a 
man more comf’table to go along with.” 


THROUGH DARK TO 
=> LIGHT <a 


By: Nancy Byrd Turner 


HEY have a saying in the Orient, 
Age-old, the little bitter legacy 
Perchance, of some sad spirit’s discontent 
That long since ceased to be. 


“The more we hope the more we suffer’”—so 

It counsels wistful age and eager youth, 

And to the last, the hearts that harken know 
Its word is truth. 


Aye, very truth! The more the buried grain 
Longs in its darkness for the light of God, 
The more it labors up in patient pain 

To cleave the prison sod. 


The more the chill year yearns to bring to birth 

Blossom and warmth and tender, greening thing, 

The more it travails sore with storms, till earth 
Be fit for spring. 


And every prayer on some wild Galilee 

Toils at its oars an hour before the day, 

And every dream hath some Gethsemane, 
Some stone to roll away. 


For Faith must kneel and plead till it be whole, 

And Love must bide its resurrection sky: 

That which thou sowest is not quickened, soul, 
Except it die! 


Strive and desire and watch and,trust and pray, 

Grasp every sweet assurance grace will give. 

“The more we hope the more we suffer’—yea, 
But so the more we live! 
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AN UNDERWRITER OF THE FISHERIES. 


HAT great things may depend upon small 

is strikingly proved by the caplin, the little 

fish that, so to speak, underwrites the great 
cod-fisheries. The caplin or capelin is a small, 
slender, silvery sea fish, akin to the smelt. It 
inhabits the arctic seas, especially on the Atlantic 
side of the globe. It spends the winters in quiet 
depths, where it feeds on minute marine creatures, 
and forms the staple food of larger deep-sea fishes. 
In late ageing the caplin rise in hordes to the 
surface, and, guided by incomprehensible instincts, 
hasten toward the land to fulfil the duty of prop- 
agation. The schools are preyed upon as on go 
by every creature beneath and above the tumbling 





A CAPLIN, ABOUT ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE. 


rollers, and are awaited with cruel impatience by 
foes on shore. Thus only the strongest reach the 
strand—but in countless numbers! 

Nearing the shallows, they rush in reckless haste 
toward the sand where their yellow eggs must be 
deposited; and their coming te the shores of New- 
foundland, Labrador, Greenland, and all along the 
Scandinavian coast, is awaited with eager anx- 
iety. It means the prosperity of the fishing season, 
upon which the life of the people depends. Some 
halt on suitable bottom fifteen or twenty fathoms 
deep; but most press on to the strand, and fleeing 
before their pursuers, crowd up into the surf to its 
highest verge. The hosts that scramble to high- 
water mark are amazing; each falling tide leaves 
thousands stranded. 

“You can take up with a shove-net as plentiful 
as you do wheate in a shovell,” wrote Parkhurst in 
1578, “‘sufficient in three or four hours for a whole 
citie.’” Soon the dropped eggs appear in incred- 
ible numbers; “the beach becomes a quivering 
mass of eggs and sand.” 

People collect at favorable places to gather the 
harvest. They go out in boats and scoop up ecaplin 
by the barrelful, to be eaten, to be used as bait, to 
be dried for winter dog food, and in Newfoundland 
to be salted and dried for the English market. 
Formerly they were gathered by the wagon-load in 
that colony for manuring the land, but this waste 
is now prohibited. Even the ocean is not inex- 
haustible in its treasures. 

Who that has read mipling’s “Captains Cour- 
ageous” does not recall the vivid scene when the 
Banks fleet, clustered about the Virgin Islets. 
seethes with excitement as the caplin arrive, an 
the men, in a mob of jostling dories, dip them up 
in feverish haste to bait their trawls, knowing that 
now the big fish will throng the waters? 

With the first arrival of the caplin, the bays are 
filled with pursuing fish of every sort. And this is 
yam | the beginning, for cod and halibut and other 
fi fishes a | to devour the fry as they hatch, 
and linger at the feast, exposing themselves to 
hook and net, until cold weather drives their peer 
to the depths, and the fishermen to their firesides. 
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BANDIT POLICEMEN OF PERSIA. 


AYIB Hussein, says a Persian correspond- 
N ent of the London Times, is a picturesque 
old bandit of the Oriental sort, a barbarian 
steeped in crime, who holds sway for many miles 
round Kashan. Nayib is now building himself a 
huge fortified castle on his “estate”? near Kashan, 
whence, supported by his sons, apt heirs of his 
villainies, he levies blackmail in the bazaars of the 
town. 
But he has lately appeared in a new réle. The 
government, neving failed to bring him to the 
gallows, has taken him into partnership, and in- 


vited him to assume responsibility for the safety of 
the roads from Kashan to Kum and Yezd, and for 





several stages from Kashan to Ispahan. Nayib 
Hussein has been pleased to accept; the poacher 
has turned gamekeeper at last. 

It was on the second night’s journey from Kum 
to Kashan that I first met the new protectors of 
the peace. At three in the morning, under a 
bright moon, a turning of the road brought two 
advancing horsemen into sudden view. They 
shouted a rough challenge to halt, and the moon- 
light flashed on their rifle-barrels. 

“Ashna!” I shouted back, which means “an 
acquaintance.” “Salamun aleikum” (May peace 
be wen you), I added, in an effort at prop tiation. 

“Where are you gong?” they asked. 

“To Kashan. 0 are you?” 

“We are the men of Nayib Hussein. The road 
is entrusted to us.” 

“Then I may reasonably hope to arrive there 
safely.” 

One of them gave a rude chuckle. 

“Yes,” he said, “the road is quite safe.” His 
tone regretted the good old days. 

My next meeting with one of Nayib Hussein’s 
men was later in the same day at Sinsin. I found 
him outside my tent, prodding with the butt of his 
rifle one of the famous scorpions of Kashan. He 
was very young and friendly, and he informed me 
that he was helping to take care of the road. 

“What did Nayi Hussein do before he found 
this occupation ?” I asked. 

“He used to plunder.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T did the same.” 
“But of course it is better to be a road-guard ?”’ 
He ned with simple charm, and answered 


honest’ ¥3 ° 
“No, [ like robbery better. 
“You — avery good horse,” the smiling youth 





continued. 

“Tt is not bad,” I said, deprecatingly. “It was 
kind of you to look at it.” ; 

“Tf you wish to sell it, Nayib Hussein would like 
to buy it. It is just the sort of horse he likes.” 

“T cannot sell it, for Iam ona long journey.” 

“Tt is a pity that you will not sell it.” ¢ 

His tone was disappointed, bashful ~ 
It implied that wisdom and true nobility alike dic- 
tated that I should present the horse to him for 
Nayib Hussein. 

During the day several other bandits arrived, all 
of whom examined my horse and broached the 
subject of his “sale.” As evening approached, it 
was even asserted that Nayib Hussein had heard 
of the horse, and had himself sent word that he 
desired to purchase it ; but this I did not believe, for 
his headquarters were a long day’s march distant. 

When the moon rose, and my horse was led out, 
a dozen armed men gathered round. They did not 
wish to press the matter further with a foreigner, 
but they hoped that at the last I might yield. A 
Persian would have taken the hint, and recognized 
that Nayib Hussein’s word was law. But {2 rangis 
are obtuse, and I rode away, leaving them dis- 
consolate. 
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A ROYAL FROLIC. 


FONDNESS for joking is often a trait of royal 
A personages, who perhaps find in nonsense a 

cheerful relief from the decorous tedium of 
their official appearances. The New York Times 
recalls an instance in which the beautiful Empress 
Eugénie of France (who is still living at the age 
of eighty-seven) was victimized, with the conni- 
vance of her husband, Napoleon III, by an amu- 
sing pantomime. 


A special embassy had arrived in Paris from 
rma. Three days after its arrival the court 
was notified that the solemn reception of the mis- 
sion by their majesties would take place on the 
following evening at the Tuileries. At the ap- 
inted hour Napoleon and Eugénie, surrounded 

y all the principal members of their household, 
took their places upon the dais in the throne-room. 

The emperor gave orders for the introduction of 
the-embassy, the folding doors at the farther end 
of the great hall were thrown open, and a number 
of white-robed and fantastically turbaned individ- 
uals, some of them with long, y beards, crossed 
the threshold, threw themselves prostrate upon 
the floor, and began to crawl toward the throne 
with the most extravagant contortions. 

The tax upon the gravity of the gentlemen and 
ladies present was so great that only the frowns 
of the empress—as usual, most concerned that 
propes dignity and gravity should prevail—pre- 
vented them from laughing outright. 

Two-thirds of the way to the throne the three 
venerable leaders of the embassy stopped = 
gling, and began to turn somersaults. Eugénie 
evidently believed that to be the proper method of 
showing respect in Burma, for when the ordinarily 
impassive coe began also to laugh, she re- 
monstrated with him for his want of decorum in 
tones that could be heard by those who stood 
round the throne. 

At that moment the most aged of the Burman 
ambassadors reached the foot of the throne in a 
final somersault that landed him prostrate at 
the feet of the empress with such violence that 
his head-dress flew off, and with it, alas! his long, 
white beard. To the astonished gaze of Eugénie 
were revealed the features of the Marquis de 
Gallifet, afterward a celebrated general and min- 
ister of war, but then a dashing cavalry captain. 
Every one broke into shouts of laughter, especially 
when the remaining members of the embassy 
removed their beards and turbans, and were rec- 
ognized as members of the imperial entourage. 

Every one enjoyed the joke except the empress. 
She burst into a fi of tears, declared that she 
had been cruelly insulted, swept out of the throne- 
room, and left Paris in anger on the following 
morning. Every one who believes that practica! 
jokes, even when amusing, have a savor of mean- 
ness will be glad to know that it was several 
ee before Napoleon could make his peace with 

er. 
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MOTHER - WIT. 


ALKING about the streets of Paris, a 

Scotch tourist found he had taken a wrong 

turning, and lost his way. To make 
matters worse, he could not command enough 
French to make his trouble known. 

Then a happy thought struck him, says the 
Weekly Telegraph. By dint of signs, he made a 
bargain with a fruit-hawker for a basketful of 
nee = ges and to the amazement of all who 
eard him, went about shouting: 

“Fine Scottish grossets! A penn ya pun’!” 

This went on for a while, until a fellow country- 
man rushed forward and asked: 

“Man, d’ye think ye’re in the streets of Glesca, 
Sy gang about like a madman, crying gros- 
se : : 


“Koh!” replied the hawker, with a sigh of 


relief. “Ye’re just the man I was looking for. 
D’ye ken the way to the —— Hotel?” 


® & 


WELL - CARED - FOR. 

AMMY’S school attendance had been perfect 
until one bright June day, when he failed to 
appear. The next morning he was in his 
accustomed place. Lippincott’s Magazine gives 

his reason for being absent. 
“Sammy, you didn’t come to school yesterday.” 
“No, ma’am; circus was in town, and pa and 


ma and Aunt Sadie and Uncle Tom and Cousin 
Bob all went to take me.” 
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often talked through the fence palings. 
Elsa was always interesting, even 
through a fence. ‘‘Let’s be naughty and selfish 
all day,’’ she said, one morning, ‘‘and find out 
what will happen. ’’ 

‘‘Very well,’? agreed Cecie, and she felt 
much excited. 

‘*We’ll begin right now,’’ called Elsa, as she 
ran off, with her black curls bobbing. 

‘*Very well, I’ll begin, ’’ Cecie agreed again. 

While she was walking to her own door, she 
had the feeling that permission had been given 
her to do all the naughty things in the world; 
and it filled her with a sort of gaiety and kind- 
ness for every one. That is why she picked a 
dewy white rosebud and carried it to he 
mother. : 

‘‘Why, thank you, dear,’’ said her mother, 
and her face brightened. ‘‘I needed something 
nice to take my mind from my worries.” 

‘‘What are your worries?’’ asked Cecie, to 
whom other people’s worries were as interest- 
ing as fairy-tales, because she did not under- 
stand them. 

‘‘One of them is that this note ought to go 
to your Aunt Clara at once, and the mail-man 
has just passed. ’’ 

‘*T can take it,’’ said Cecie, as she danced 
about happily, for Aunt Clara was her favorite. 
‘* All I have to do is to go on and on till I get 
there. And I don’t have to cross a car-track. 
I never went alone before, and it’s time to 
begin. ’’ 

‘*How can you tell when you come to her 
house?’’? asked her mother, doubtfully. 

‘*Why, mother, didn’t you know that Aunt 
Clara’s house is the only one in town that has 
yellow ‘kissanthemums’ growing at the gate?’’ 

‘*T knew,” said her mother, ‘‘but I wanted 
to see if you did. You may go, and you are 
a dear little daughter to help me.’’ 

On her careful way to Aunt Clara’s, Cecie 
felt as important and happy as if she were 
going to a party. To be holding a real, true 
letter in her hand! It was exciting to stand at 
each corner and look both ways for automobiles 
before she dared to cross. 

Aunt Clara praised her warmly, and gave 
her a piece of cake when she sent her home 
again. She did even more. 

‘*Such a nice little mail-carrier deserves a 
gift,’’ she said, and she tied Cecie’s hair with 
a beautiful big pink bow of ribbon. 

At home the pleasant happenings kept on. 

‘*For your luncheon I’ve opened the pre- 
serves that you like best,’’ said her mother, 
‘*because you helped me so much.’’ 

‘*What is another worry ?”’ asked Cecie, after 
luncheon, seeing that her mother’s face was 
not quite happy. 

‘‘Why, baby’s teeth make him fretful, and I 
ought to take him out in the air, but I have 
too much work to do.’’ 

‘*T’]l wheel him,’’ offered Cecie. 

‘‘Why, you treasure-child!’’ said her mother, 
cheerily. ‘‘I’ll dress you in your second-best 
dress, to make you look as sweet as you really 
are, ”? 

At first, while she was wheeling the baby up 
and down in the warm sunshine in front of 
the house, Cecie had her little hands full, for 
the baby eried, and had to be amused. It is 
not easy to wheel a carriage with one hand, 
shake a rattle with the other, and keep talking 
cheerfully. But Cecie managed them all. And 
at last the fresh air began to help the baby, 
and he fell into a needed sleep. For over an 
hour longer Cecie wheeled him faithfully up 
and down. When he finally woke up, he was 
happy and rested. 

Cecie took him in to her mother, and found 
her happy and rested, too. 

‘*You may have your splendidest doll to play 
with, ’? she said, gratefully. 

Cecie flushed with delight when the ‘‘splen- 
didest doll’? was taken down from the closet 
acd placed in her arms; its satin and laces 
Were as fresh as when new. 

‘And you may have four pieces of candy,”’ 
continued her mother, and let Cecie choose 
from the box. ‘And a kiss,’’ she ended, as 
she gave it fondly. 

To Cecie, the kiss was the best part, and 
she went out to hunt for Elsa to share the 


CC etn and Elsa were neighbors, and they 
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eandy. But as Elsa was not in sight, Cecie 
went to look for her at her house. 

She found her away up-stairs in her room. 
Elsa was still in her morning dress, and she 
was sobbing dismally. Her curls were tangled 
and her sorrowful face was stained with tears. 
Beside her, on a box, were a piece of dry bread 
and a glass of water. 

With tearful amazement, Elsa looked at 
Cecie’s pink ribbon, her second-best dress, her 
**splendidest doll,’’ and all the candy. 

‘Ts that what you got for being naughty 
and selfish ?’’ she asked. 

**Oh,’’ said Cecie, as the promise came to 
her mind, ‘‘I’ve been having such a happy 
time being good that I quite forgot to do as I 
promised. ’’ 

‘*You forgot?’’ 

**T forgot. But what is the matter with 
you?’’ she asked, in wonder. 

Elsa’s tears flowed afresh. 

‘**The matter with me is that I kept my 
promise !’’ she sobbed. 
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THE SILK FISH. 
BY VIRGINIA FARLEY. 


“ NCLE Charles, I saw a real silk worm 
to-day,’’ said Claudia, proudly. ‘‘Our 
teacher brought one to the kindergar- 

ten, and let all of us look at it under a glass.’’ 

**T once saw a silk fish, ’’ said Uncle Charles. 

‘*Now, Uncle Charles, is there such a thing 
as a silk fish?’’ Claudia asked. 

‘‘If a worm that spins silk is a silk worm, 
then surely a fish that spins silk is a silk 
fish,’’ answered Uncle Charles. 

‘‘There is, Claudia,’? he went on, ‘‘a fish 
that is an excellent silk-spinner.’’ 

‘*T want to hear about it,’’ declared Claudia. 

‘*T am interested, too,’’ said Helen, putting 
aside her school-books to listen closely. 

‘*It is a shell-fish,’’ began Uncle Charles. 
‘*Tt lives in the Mediterranean Sea, and pinna 





is its real name. The strong, pretty silken 
threads for which the pinna is prized are 
secreted by a gland at the base of the little 
creature’s foot. 

‘*Tt is the nature of the pinna to tie itself to | 
rocks or other objects, and for a fastening it 
uses long, splendid silk threads, and spins the 
threads itself. 

‘*When, after a while, it gets tired, and 
wants to move to some other place, it pulls 
loose, and leaves the wonderful silk threads 
behind. 

‘*It does not take them along, because when 
it gets ready to fasten itself to another rock it 
can easily spin more good silk threads. 
These delicate cast-off silk threads are called 
‘byssus. ’ 

‘*They are carefully gathered by fishermen, 
and are woven into beautiful cloth, shawls, 
stockings, and other things. Soft, fine, shiny 
fabrics can be woven from byssus. 

‘*The silk-spinning pinna, though, has be- 
come so rare that articles made of byssus are 
very costly.’’ 

**T can hardly wait for morning to come,’’ 
said Claudia. ‘‘It will be such fun to tell 
everybody at the kindergarten about the silk 
fish. I hope that I can remember all about it. ’’ 
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A GAME OF “I SPY.” 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN. 


Hyacinth, daffodil, crocus, so spry, 

Down in the ground are all playing 
“J spy.” 

“Safe! You can’t find us,” they cry, 
“Mr. Sun! 

You must be It for along time! What 
fun!” 


Patters the rain on each young, tender 
thing. 

Then comes the Sun, and he shouts, 
“It is spring!” 

Dotting the grass like dear fairy lamps 
lit— 

“Crocus, I spy you, and so you are It!” 


ee 


PUZZLES. 


1. CONCEALED SHAKESPEARIAN CHARACTERS. 

Find six names of men and women taken from 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

“Come in! Don’t pretend that you’re shy! Lock 
the door, please, for the catch ts weak. So you 
are back from Fairport ? I am glad to see you 
looking so well. What news, you ask? O, the 
Lloyds have returned from South America! I 
knew her when she was Lelia Gordon and lived 
in Rome. O, Rome, New York, not Italy. She is 
Julie Todd’s cousin. You would like her; she 
detests all show and sham. Let me see, can’t you 
dine with us?” 


2. CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS, 

Take the central letter from a girl’s name, and 
leave a man’s name; from a number, and make a 
pronoun; from a piece of furniture, and make a 
ak from an animal, and make a fire-extin- 
guisher; from a weapon, and make a part of a 
ship; from departing, and make a Chinese instru- 
ment; from grain, and make an interrogation; 
from an outlet, and make an insect; from means 
of locomotion, and make a head-covering. 


3. CHARADES. 
1. 
My first a kind of food, 
Some think me very good; 
My second gives you pain 
And jeers at you, that’s plain! 
My whole swings to and fro, 
Not far ’twill ever go. 
Il. 
The first we see the farmer do 
In happy summer-time ; 
My second soars o’er the sea, 
And lives in northern clime. 
My whole was known in long ago, 
And often saw the Ganges flow. 
111. 
To childish heart what dearer is 
Than this my first declare ? 
~ second find, the service done, 
efore the altar there. 
My whole we meet in after years, 
With pleasure mixed with pain, 
And sigh, “Oh, could they but return, 
Those happy days, aga hdd 


4. SHAKESPEARE PI. 

( Polonius to Laertes. ) 
“Het drenifs hout shat dan hiret daponito dreit, 
Legrapp meht ot thy losu hiwt opsoh fo setel.” 


5. HIDDEN SAYINGS. 
I. 

We saw a clean surface; no hand could mar its 
crystal beauty. Such a purity needs nothing 
more—no blemish offended the eye. The constant 
woeng of the river seemed to renew the stony 
path. 


11. 

I bought what my friends like, but I found that 
they are not easy to please; but friends should 
be tolerant indeed. 

11. 

The confession was sincere. Guilty of a fault 

he was, but I consider that this makes amends. 


6. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

My 9 203041171126 is prominent; my 15 234936 
32 13 30 48 42 is a kind of acid; my 221037213 isa 
mythological deity; my 3427512198 is a material 
obtained from woolen rags; my 625 29163124 is 
one who owes; my 4383971837 is to frustrate; 
my 365 43 28 14 50 30 45 is to coax; my 462324047 isa 
plant; my 441 2433 is to labor. 

My whole is a quotation from one of Longfel- 
low’s poems. 

II. 
My 12345 must be erect indeed, 
5678 will imitate a bell; 
910111213 lie quiet in the mead, 
14 15 1617 1819 collects the fragments well. 
20 21 22 23 24 is low until we do renew. 
My whole a proverb homely is, but true. 


| 7. CONCEALED QUOTATION FROM AN ENGLISH 


WRITER. 

The city came to life like a waking being. 
From a dome a bell sounded; then we heard the 
tread of many feet. Above, the sky was rosy- 
colored, but clear as glass; here and there the 
stains of purple on the marble walls accented the 
white vadionse. Night, that had seemed years of 
eternity, was lost in the glory of the morning. 


8 DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A defense; a girl’s name; to blossom; to join; 
to tune; excessive; satisfies. Primals, a flower; 
finals, an Egyptian ruler. 


9. WORD-SQUARE. 
To put into action ; totune ; to subdue by famine ; 
thick ; to summon; consisting of reeds. 


10. RIDDLES. 
.. 
A flower of beauty, a flower true, 
On mountain, moorland, robed in blue. 
A word oft said ’mong friends who part, 
It cheers the soul, makes glad the heart. 
II. 
United, yet the cause of much division. _ 
A problem solved, we say this with decision. 
A poet’s word, sufficient as you sound it, 
His meaning to express when you have found it. 
IIL. 
I, in the present, is what most of us do. 
1, in the past, is what most, too, have done. 
| whote an amusement enjoyed by a few, 
n school, we regret, it causes much fun. 
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108all diff., Transvaal.Servia,Brazil,Peru, CopeG Ik. Mex. 

SS Natal, java, etc..ancl Album 6e. 1000 Finely Mix Oc. 65 
WS ditU.S..25¢.1000 hingesbe. Agts. wtd.50% TeePece I buy 
S stamps.C .Stegman,594 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that 3-in-One is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
vents rust on all 
the metal surface. 

Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little 3-in-One 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting. 








Write today for large free 
sample bottle.—3-In-One Oil Co. 
42 AIF Broadway, New York. 











you cessive it. 
It it tem beet suityou inevery 


not all or more 
than we claim for it and a 


get anywhere else regardless 
of price, or if for any reason 
} * do not wish to 
keep it, ship 


our capeee'® 
TORY PRICES ’ Ww * eb 
e se e 

ORY os ighest grade 





— other house. We gave you 
$10 to $25 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest 
’ g odels with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 


, ete., at prices no higher than 
I medium grade models at 


unheard of low ENTS WANTED 12 cach town and district 
eac! 

RIDER AG A ride and exhibit a sam: 2 
1913 ** Ranger” Bicycle Surasemed by us. zou will 
astonished at our low and the 
liberal propositionsand ‘er we vive cs on the first 
= sample tae 5 be zone Sos wtowa. Write at once for our 

ecial offer. iT BUY a bicycleora pair of tires 















m anyone at any price until you receiveour catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. Bicycle 
Dealers, you can sell our bicycle under your o 
late at double our prices. filled the day received. 
Becond-Han d Bicycles—A limited number taken in 
trade by ourChicago retai stores will beclosed out at once 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE four’ whocts. Inver’ tubes. 


- 
5 
H 


wheels, inner a 
repairs, and ¢ e bing in sine 9 weieToe line at Phalt 
NOT W 








i writetodayforour | 
—. Deantitully i dand a 

great “fund of interesting arent useful information. _ 

t only costs a postal to get everything. Write itnow. | 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 









You need Good Teeth 
—Good Health for 





t good work or good 
t play. You need and 
will enjoy 









| COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL asst 


TRADE MARK 


Use it—get good 
teeth so that you can 
chew your food properly. 
hat means good digestion 
} which makes good health for 
; work or play, for study or sport. 
Your dentist can tell you how its anti- 
septic action jecay-germs. 
Begin today by getting a large tube of 
your dealer or by sending 4c in stamps 


for a trial tube. Ask also for our book- 
let “‘The Jungle Pow Wow”"’ for your 





little brother or sister. 


Colgate &Co.,Dept.25, 199 Fulton St.,NewY ork 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
luxurious, lasting, retined 

















| gay turban, neat dress an 
|} an enticing picture. 
| and took an egg. 

| he inquired. 


| a dozen. 


| money in ’em’s gwine 


DIOORONOK 


A SNAIL FARM. 


N this country there is little cultivation of edible 

snails, but in France the snail industry is im- 
portant. Snails live principally upon a vegetable 
diet, especially leaves, and at the leading snail 
nurseries in France the little creatures are fed 
exclusively upon lettuce, cabbage and grass. 


The average snail lays about sixty eggs every 


they’ and the snails grow with such rapidity that 


hey are peasy al the market in six weeks after 
| they are hatched. 

A snailery is always placed on damp soil. There 
is an enclosure fenced with smoothly pinnae 
boards, coated with tar, and supported as rigidly 
as possible to withstand the force of the wind. 
Inasmuch as it is the habit of the snail, when it 


| encounters an obstacle in its path, to settle anges 


and lay eggs, it becomes necessary in buildin 
snailery to see that the wooden fence surround be 

it extends toa depth of at least eight inches below 

the surface of the earth, and that it is provided at 

the level of the ground with a kind of shelf or 

shoulder, to discourage the burrowing propensities 
of the snail. 

In a single snailery in France there will some- 
times be no less than ten thousand snails of mod- 
erate size. March and April are the best months 
for stocking a snail nursery. The ground is plowed 


| deeply, and the snails are covered with from two 


to four inches of straw and moss that is kept moist 
by sprinkling. Heat and moisture induce the snails 
to bury themselves in the ground or to hide in 
bushes until the breeding-season is at hand. 

The provender must be supplied daily at stated 
intervals. As snails are decidedly nocturnal in 
their habits, they get their chief meal, an appeti- 
zing salad, ‘at about sunrise. One of the snail’s 
favorite dishes is overripe melon, but the growers 
rarely permit this treat. Care must be taken that 
| they do not eat rose-laurel, belladonna, or other 
| poisonous i, as such indiscretions will result 
| in serious illness for the people who eat the snails. 

Late in the autumn the snails, grown very fat, 
retire within their shells, and cork themselves up 
by fitting a thin, membranous partition over the 
opening. Then the snail-cultivator removes them, 
and puts them on trays or screens, which, in turn, 
are piled in storehouses. Here the snails remain 
without food until they are sold. 

Then the grower examines the snails in the trays 
one by one. He throws away any that have djed, 
and removes the “corks,” or barriers, at the en- 
trance of the shells of those that are still alive. 
Next he brushes off the earth that clings to the 
shells, and the snails are given a shower-bath. 

The’ cooking of the snails follows. That is done in 
a great pot capable of holding thousands of the little 
creatures. Snails must be shipped the same day 
that they are cooked. After cooking, the grower 
removes the snails from the shell and thoroughly 
dries them. He once more cleans the snail meat, 


reduces it to a paste, and packs it between layers | 


of unsalted butter seasoned with parsley, in boxes 
that hold from fifty to three hundred each. 

France was not the first country to undertake 
the cultivation of snails. The Romans began it at 
about the time of the war between Cesar and 
Pompey. Even at that time mer confined the 
snails in pens and fattened them with a paste made 


| of flour, boiled wine, and other ingredients. 


In the middle ages, snail-culture was carried 
on in Switzerland and in the Austrian convents, 
where, during the Lenten fast alone, hundreds of 
thousands of the little creatures were eaten every 
year. 

® 


THE PRICE OF EGGS. 


HERE is often to be heard some active revolt 
and more angry protest at the high price of 
eggs. 


no crusade of housekeepers, league of considerate 
dealers, or rebellion of ultimate consumers could 
hope to keep the price from soaring far beyond 
the reach of common purses. 


“How do you sell eggs, aunty?” she was asked | 


one day by a pleasant gentleman she had never 
seen before. 

“Dem eggs,’’ was the reply, “am | wort a pica yune 
apiece; fresh, too, de last one ob ’em. B’iled ’em 
myself, and know ‘dey’s fust-rate. $6 

he gentleman was hungry, and the old woman’s 
brimming basket made 

He laid down a small. coin, 
“Have you pepper and salt ?? 


“Yas, sir; here dey is,” she responded, beamin 
upon her new customer, who, producing a sma 
penknife, proceeded leisurely to cut his egg — 
in half—when a bright new quarter was reveale 


lying embedded in the yolk. Quietly pocketing 
his find, he picked up S another egg, and asked its 
price. Her eyes, still fastened upon the pocket 


| which held the treasure-trove, the old woman hesi- 
| tated, then announced: 


“Boss, dat egg am worf a dime, suah.” 

He paid, and opened it, as he had the first. 
Within gleamed a shining gold quarter - eagle, 
which he calmly transferred to his poe ket before 
wren | a third egg. The = womal’s eyes were 
airly bulging as she gas’ 

“Dere’s no use atalkin’, massa, I can’t let you 
= dat OBE nohow for less dan a quarter ; I declare 

can’t 

Ris, ery good; there is your quarter, and here is 

eae. - Peestnhed the purchaser; and he opened 
it to sclose, snugly ensconced in the middle, two 
tive-dollar gold pieces. Jingling _ carelessly, 
he observed, with a nonchalant a 
“Very good eggs; 1 like them. ‘i think I’ll take 
What will be the price?” 

“Price!” burst out the excited negress. “You 
couldn’t buy dem eggs for all de aoa & you’s got. 
I’s gwine take dem ees all home, I is; and dat 

—, tome. Couldn’t sell 
no more 0’ com Sas, nohow !” 

They were g eggs; but their shells concealed 
no more buried treasure. Her customer was 
| Heller, the famous sleight-of-hand performer. 


* 
THE USES OF ’LIZA JANE. 


VIDENTLY ’Liza Jane was a very useful per- 

son. She and the old lady came into a London 
shop, and the old lady began examining some 
pieces of cheap calico. She pulled at one piece 
first this way, then that, wetting it and rubbing it 
with her fingers, to try if the colors were fast. 

But she seemed not entirely satisfied. At last 
she cut off a piece with a pair of scissors, and 
handed it to ’Liza Jane. 

“Here, ’Liza Jane, ” she said, 
and see if it runs.” 

And ’Liza Jane raised it to her mouth, and sol- 
emnly went to work. 


& 


“you chew that, 


& 


THE LIMIT OF HIS POWERS. 
RS. Dake told Mrs. Praft that Mrs. Pratt’s 
sister’s husband appeared to be a very “strong 
character.” 
“So masterful!” she added, admiringly. 


“Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Pratt heartily agreed; 
can make Belle do anything she wants to do. s 


Pi] 


“he 


Had all “hen-fruit” as precious a core as | 
that sold some forty years ago by an old negress, | 








We know of no way to inform sufferers from | WIZARD 
Asthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can| REPEATING 


do fr the mae nce 0 stem thoneh erate | T TATED PISTOL 


journals to write for Bulletin Y-132 with reports from cases | 
cured. If you need help write now for it. P. HAROLD | will 
(or man) wi 
jury. Perfectly safe to 


HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv. 
,) 
| jon esi of leakage. Fires an 
| A pulling the trigger. Loads fro 
F~ iquid. No cartridges required. Over Paix shots in one 
dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
ie Pistol 55c. Meney-eeder. orcoins. 
STEARNS & CO., 288 8) Slaave, Brockiya mY. 















=. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 
scale, all for 12c. Lists free. T Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


STRAWBERRIES 


hulled with the NIP-IT huller are neater for the table — 
the fruit never gets crushed. No stained fingers, no seeds 
under nails, and so easy and quick! Only 5c. Will last 
forever. Ask your dealer for the -IT or send 7c. stamps. 
Windsor Stephens & Co., Waltham, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc | 

ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg | 
, Editor, Lippincott’s azine. 

250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, 


BOYS FREE 


MERIDEN are. OO. ‘aoa Nebr., Dept. 4. 














No hill too st 
Sis candi tee deep 


Comfort Really 
Built In— 


Jackson comfort begins in 
the blue prints of the car— 
the engineers provide for it 
the same as they provide for 
power and silence and safety. 





We will send you free, full partic- 
ulars concerning the wonderful 
Vacuum Base Ball Curver which 
at - a TF, of every 










Bronze is suepeniuting, Wien, moss- 
Foy. chipping, crumb impossible, 
si 


ed for fort: ears, stands every test. 
More dignified than ite, less expen- “Olympic” Four $1500 
sive. Work delivered anywhere. rite “Majestic” Four 1975 


for booklet. : 
Reliable Representatives Wanted. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
382-C Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Jackson Automobile Company, 
1314 E. Main St., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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os Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA) 


The Cocoa of 
| 
| 








High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its | 
perfect assimila- || 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 









and Clean Healthy Gums and Mouth 


The daily use of this preparation polishes 

the teeth, while its fragrant, antiseptic 

foam reach reaches every part of the mouth 
ae acids, 


ARNICA 


comes in a handy metal box 
—nothing to break or spill 
—25e at your druggist—or 
sent direct. 


“Use § 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap 
and your teeth 
will look better 
—last longer.” 











we ork As there are many in- 

ferior imitations, consum- || 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our | 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. || 


[Sanit 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Diamond 


(No Clinch) 


Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


are built with extra air -room 


It’s the extra air-room 
that does the work. The 
more air-room in your 
tires means more resili- 
ency, and a greater ability of the 
tire to absorb the shock of the 
road, insuring more comfort for 
you and your passengers — more 
comfort for your tires. 

This more air-room 
tire does the work easily 
and will not strain under 
road usage. The extra air-room is gained for you without lessening the 
thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls. 




















POINT 
i RIM 
© CONTACT 
\ 


\Mo-Pinch 
\Safety Flap 





You can. now get Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires made of Vitalized 
Rubber, with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for 
inner tube protection, and, if you wish, the famous Safety (Squeegee) 
Tread —at any of the 


a UO rats e)iceie Dlerel ons 


always at your Service 
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THE PAINTER AND HIS BASSOON. 


«“7~AINSBOROUGH’S profession,” says one of 

his friends, ‘“‘was painting, and music was 
his amusement; yet there were times when music 
seemed to be his employment and painting his 
diversion.” 


He was so passionately fond of music that he 
filled his house with all manner of instruments, 
and permitted his table to be infested with all sorts 
of musical professors, except only bagpipers. 

Gainsborough never had application enough to 
learn his notes thoroughly, yet he loved melody so 
much that he tried his native skill upon almost 
quate instrument. He could rform a tune on 
the fiddle, the guiter. the harpsichord, or the flute. 
He also took lessons upon either the hautboy or 
the clarinet, but made nothing of it. 

According to a biographer of Gainsborough, 
Johann Christian Bach, a son of the great 
Sebastian who lived for many years in London, 
had a certain dry and testy humor. He used to sit 
and endure Gainsborough’s unhappy efforts, and 
laughing in his sleeve, exclaim: 

“Bravo! bravo!” 

Gainsborough, not at all abashed at his iweny. if 
indeed he perceived it, would go at it again, labor- 
ing hard at his task. ‘‘Now for Purcell’s chaunt,”’ 
or “Here is a bit of old Bird,” he would say. 

“Dat is very fine!” cried Bach, when the ordeal 
was over. 

“Now for a touch of old Henry Lawes,” con- 
tinued Gainsborough. 

“Now dat is too pad!” Bach would shout, his 
patience worn out at last. “Dere is no law, why 
de — is to listen to your murder of all dese 
ancient gombosers.” Then he would get up from 
his seat, run his fingers rattling along all the keys 
of the harpsichord, and flourish voluntaries as if 
he were inspired. . 

One day Bach called on Gainsborough in Pall 
Mall, and found him in his studio, working hard at 
the bassoon. The painter’s cheeks were puffed 
out, till his face was round and red as the harvest 
moon. Bach stood astounded. 

“Pote it away, man, pote it away!” he com- 
manded. “Do you want to burst yourself, like the 
frog in the fable? Itis only fit for the lungs of a 
coundry blackschmidt.” F 

“Nay, now,” exclaimed Gainsborough, “it is the 
richest bass in the world! Now listen again.” 

“Listen!’’ cried Bach. “Mine friendt, I did listen 
at your door in the passage, and py all the powers 
above, it is for all the vorid as the veritable bray- 
ing of a jackass.” 

“Why, you have no ear, man,” Gainsborough 
exclaimed, “no more ear than an adder!” | 


& & 


THE WAIL OF THE DONKEY. 


N all the East to-day the donkey is a favorite 

means of transportation, both for travelers and | 
merchandise. It was so in the days of the patri- | 
archs Isaac and Jacob, says the Louisville Courier- | 
Journal, and so it will probably remain for ages to 
come. 


But nothing in China is just like the same thing 
anywhere else in the world, and the donkey is no 
exception. Doctor Chester of Nashville, who while 
evangelizing in Arkansas in his younger days, had | 
become familiar with the easy amble of the Tong- 
eared American species, was induced to make 
trial of the Chinese type during a visit to China a 
few years ago. His experience was disappointing. 
The gait was a rough, insufferable jog, and the | 
characteristic bray was a painful phenomenon in 
the realm of sound. Doctor Chester reports his | 
impressions as follows: | 

“The power of heredity, working through mil- 
lenniums of isolation, with no modification from | 
foreign admixture, has developed in the bray of 
the Chinese donkey a quality all its own. There 
are no words in English to describe the heart-| 
rending pathos of it. It was as if an appeal to 
heaven against the cruelty and oppression of ages 
were at last finding utterance in one long, loud, 
undulating wail. And when our ney! of three 
met another party of six, and all nine of the don- 
keys began at one time to exchange the compli- 
ments of the day, then pathos gave place to terror, 
and you could only sit appalled and trembling as | 
the mighty reverberation rolled away on its jour- 
ney round the world.” 
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THREE IDEAS OF NOTHING. 


N an Irish school, not long ago, a school-teacher 
asked a class to define “Nothing.” He wrote 
the question on the blackboard, and did so quickly | 
and rather carelessly. A little red-headed fellow’s 
hand shot up. | 


“Well, Thady, what is nothing?” said the 
teacher. “You may tell us.” 

“It’s the dot on the i ye’ve just forgotten to 
make, sor!” was the triumphant reply. 

An equally definition was that of the lad 
who declared that nothing was “a footless stock- 
ing without a leg.” He, too, was Irish. Less 
imaginative, but no less convincing, was the mer- 
comme definition given by a canny “chiel’’ in Scot- 
land, 

“It’s when a man asks ye to haud his horse,’ he 
explained, ruefully, “and then just says, ‘Thank 
ye.’ 


*® © 


A HELPFUL LETTER. | 


LETTER that Rev. W. M. L. Evans, rector of | 
Saxby, North Lincolnshire, wrote to the 
London Times, added an amusing contribution to | 
ie discussion then going on in that newspaper | 
oncerning the alleged decay of handwriting. Mr. | 
Vans says: 


Che name of Dean Stanley will occur to many of | 
‘as that of a celebrated cacographist of the pre- 
ypewriter period. When Mrs. Kingsley was lying 
cry ill, her husband received a letter from the 

‘an, 

He conned it carefully and slowly, and then said, 
tlere is a letter from dear Stanley. I am sure it 

sympathetic and affectionate, but there are as | 

© words that I can make anything of, and 
ut think I can have got them quite right, for 
ey seem to be ‘beastly’ and ‘devil.’ ” 


&® & 


GOOD EVIDENCE. 


i)’ ATHERINE had been brought up to believe | 
4\ that tale-bearing was despicable, but there 

ere times when her greedy twin strained her | 
rineiples to the snapping-point. | 

Katherine,” said her mother one day, “‘is it | 
Lossible that you and Howard have eaten that 
. hole bag of peppermints that I meant to take to 
a her, just because I left the bag on the 


i, didn’t take one of them, mother,” said Kath- | 
cline, indignantly, “but Howard—well, I sha’n’t 
tcll tales, but you just smell him!” 


ceous Denti frice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
[Adv. } 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 


CASH 


list. SCOTT STA 


em! Send stamp for bu: 


money collect 
& COIN CO., 127 Madison Ave., New 


paid for used parcels post stamps. Boys make | 











STAMPS Satie SSie'to Mil Rie 
FRIENDS HELP 
8ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT. 


“After drinking coffee for breakfast I always 
felt languid and dull, having no ambition to get to 
my morning duties. Then in about an hour or so 
a weak, nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such force I 
would frequently have to lie down.” 

Tea is just as harmful, because it contains 
caffeine, the same drug found in coffee. 
“At other times I had severe headaches; stom- 
ach finally became affected and digestion so im- 
paired that I had serious chronic dyspepsia and 
constipation. <A lady, for many years State Presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., told me she had been 
greatly benefited by quitting coffee and using 
Postum; she was troubled for years with asthma. | 
She said it was no cross to quit coffee when she | 
found she could have as delicious an article as | 

Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled with 
chronic dyspepsia for years, found immediate relief 
on ceasing coffee and using Postum. Still another 
friend told me that Postum was a Godsend, her | 
heart trouble having been relieved after leaving | 
off coffee and taking on Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my notice that I | 
concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and | 
I quit and took up Postum. I am more than 
pleased to say that my days of trouble have disap 
peared. I am well and happy.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, | 
“The Road to Wellville.” | 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 


full of human interest. 














How To 
Make 
Good 
Pictures 





One hundred and sixty pages of 
concise photographic information for 
the amateur, written in simple terms 
that he can understand. Full treat- 
ment of such subjects as lenses, the 
choice of a camera, outdoor and indoor 
photography, home portraiture, flash- 
light work, developing (both the tank 
and dark room methods), printing 
with gas light, printing-out and plati- 
num papers, enlarging and lantern 
slide making. Seventy four half tone 
illustrations, thirty lucid diagrams. 


Price with card board cover, 25 cents, at 
your dealers or by mail postpaid. Library 
edition, cloth cover, with four genuine photo- 
graphic illustrations bound in, $1.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 















No. 443. One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents—others pending 


You Ought to Have This 
Desk-Table in YOUR Home 


One moment a beautiful library or den table— 
the next without disturbing anything, extend the 
drawer and have a complete desk, with broad 
writing surface, pen and pencil groove, sunken ink 
well, and in the drawer, room for stationery. 
When through — simply slide back the ex- 
tension drawer—and there’s your table again. 


The Cadillac is the only Desk-Table 
made with nickel-plated, metal slides 


insuring positive and easy action. A constant 
delight—beautifies any room and serves every 
member of the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you Cadillac Desk-Tables, 
with the Cadillac Brand on the desk lid. 


Write us today for handsomely illustrated free 
Booklet 17 


Wolverine Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest Parlor and Library Table Manufacturers 
in the World 
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Like hungry wolves 

Fish Bite any time of the year 
if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
paiteg them out. Write to-day and get a 
to help introduce it. Agony wanted. 

J. EF. Gregory, Dept.111 St.Louis, Mo 











In 


Many a car will run 
well for one summer. But 
in five years from now 
where will flimsy cars be? 
And what will they cost 


in the meantime? 


‘Dear Mr. Olds: I have run one 
of your cars for 75,000 miles, and it 
still runs as well as any new car 
I know.”’ 


That’s from one of the letters 
which come to me constantly. 


And legions of men saying such 
things to others give to my cars the 
place they hold after 26 years of car 
building. 


It Isn’t Easy 


It isn’t easy in these days of fierce 
competition to build a really honest 
car. In Reo the Fifth it means $200 
more than such a car need cost. 


And nearly all that extra cost is 
hidden. It is years, sometimes, 
before users learn its meaning. 





Note what it means to the maker. 
He must have all steel made to 








formula. To make sure of its 


strength he must analyze it twice. 


Each driving part must be given 
all the strength it needs, then 50 per 
cent extra strength must be added. 


He must use big tires—we use 
34x4—to cut down tire upkeep. 
He must use roller bearings— we 
use 15— where common ball bear- 
ings cost one-fifth as much. 


To escape all flaws he must use 
drop forgings. We use 190. He 
must use a $75 magneto — a doubly- 
heated carburetor—big brake drums, 
big springs. 


He must test his gears in a 50-ton 
crusher. He must test his engines 
for 48 hours in many radical ways. 


And he must have scores of in- 
spectors and testers watching every 
part of that car. 


To the User 


To the user it means an almost 
trouble-proof car. A car with low 
cost of upkeep. A car that meets 
every strain. 


A car that continues, year after 
year, to render perfect service. And 
a car that saves hundreds of dollars 
in repairs, upkeep and trouble. 


1918—What ? 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 





R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





Top and windshield not included im price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


You get this all in Reo the Fifth, 
and countless users know it. And 
you get it at an underprice. For all 
this extra cost is saved by our won- 
derful factory efficiency. 


We save 20 per cent in one way 
alone — by building a single model. 
Every machine and tool in this fac- 
tory is adapted to this one car. 


And we make all our own parts. 
That’s how a car such as I describe 
can be sold at the Reo price. 


New Control 


This car has our new control. All 
the gear shifting is done by one 
center rod, entirely out of the way. 
It is done by moving this rod 
only three inches in each of four 
directions. 


There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. And this 
car, like all the leading cars, has the 
left side drive. 





Write for our catalog and we'll 
direct you to the nearest Reo show- 
room. They are everywhere. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including owt 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Panada, and $3.00 to foreign countries, Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
sho be by Post-Office Money-Order or Expre: 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b; 
us, the date after the address on your peer whic! 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FELONS. 


| go to the little dances at the hall. She always 
| went with the Travers girls and their aunt, and 
they looked after her. I never dreamed they 
weren’t bringing her to the door this summer, the 
| same as before, and they never dreamed | didn’t 
| know, although they couldn’t see how 1 could let 
| that Jarvis fellow go about with her. And to 
think my own child could deceive me so! Why, 
I’ve always taught her to be truthful!” 
| Very sweetly Mrs. Heath administered whatever 
| comfort she could. Miss Heath was plunged in 
thought. Presently a troubled silence settled 


| down upon the three ladies. 


| 
| Seated exactly as they had been a year ago, for 


| it was again the third week of September. Twice 


| Miss Heath’s lips parted and closed; then she 


| spoke slowly: 


“You'll be late for the opening of school—again, 


won’t you? Will Ruth’s principal—mind ?”’ 
“Oh, no, you see, I—” Ruth’s mother paused; 


her face, already flushed, slowly assumed a deeper 


red. Very soon she rose to go. 
“Mother, I simply had to!” said Miss Heath. 


“I know just how you felt, dear!” sighed Mrs. | 


| Heath. “The whole thing came back so vividly to 
|}me. And I fear—I mean I hope—in fact, I know 
| she remembered, too. Poor little Ruth!” 


® & 


| EYESTONES. 
|COUTH American eyestones are tiny objects 


Miss Heath looked about the piazza; they were | 
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Madam, Why Do You 
Darn Their Stockings 


When Holeproof Stockings are 
Guaranteed to Wear Six Months? 


yourself. See what theydo. Learn 
why so many prefer ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 








We use yarn that costs us an aver- 
age of 74c a pound, while common 
yarn costs 32c. Itis three-ply Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island Cotton—the 
finest grown for the purpose. 

It is pliable,and soft. But it wears It bears this signature: SeuecMickl 
as no other does. , i = 

We are able to put info stockings Six pairs of men’s cotton ‘‘ Hole- 
the very utmost quality and sellthem proof’’ cost $1.50 to $3 a box; 
at the common price because of the women’s and children’s cost $2 to $3 
enormous demand for ‘‘Holeproof.’’ a box of six pairs. Infants’ cost 


1 a box of f airs. 
1,000,000 People Wear © °°°*% *% Pairs 
“ Holeproof” 


A million men, women, children 


Be sure you get the genuine ‘‘Hole- 
proof.’’ 


All above boxes guaranteed six 


months. 
| 


Silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ for men cost $2 


FELON, or whitlow, is a pain- that look like flat, round bits of polished bone. 
ful, suppurating inflammation | Upon one side of each stone there are numerous | 
of one of the fingers. It often starts | concentric grooves. 
in the last joint, though not always; | 


and infants are wearing Holeproof 
Stockings and Sox. Less than 5 per 
cent are returning them on our six 
months’ guarantee. Don’t you think 


a box of three pairs; women’s silk 
stockings, $3 a box of three pairs. 
Three pairs of si/k are guaranteed 
three months. 


but wherever it begins, it may ex- 
tend to the whole hand. A felon 
is serious for several reasons. It 
causes continual and severe pain; 
it generally has to be treated by a surgeon; and 
if neglected, or improperly treated, it may lead to 
a deformed and disabled hand or arm. 

A similar inflammation sometimes appears in 
the palm of the hand, and is called a palmar 
abscess. More rarely the abscess begins among 
the tissues at the back of the hand. 

A felon may affect the parts immediately beneath 
the skin only; in that case, the sufferer escapes 
easily. Even then the suffering is great, and palmar 
abscess in a workman whose palms have grown 
thick and horny with toil may cause frightful pain 
until it is relieved by an operation. But when the 
pus forms deep down, among the fibers that sur- 
round the tendons, or under the periosteum,—the 
fibrous covering of the bone,—a felon is a much 
more serious matter. 

In these cases, even if it were possible to endure 
the pain, it would be a mistake to wait for the pus 
to find its way to the surface. It is more likely 
to destroy the parts where it started, and then to 
burrow its way in all directions. In the tendonous 
variety, it sometimes travels through the fibrous 
sheath of the tendon, and appears as a palmar 
abscess. It may also follow the muscles of the 





arm, and cripple the limb permanently, or even 


make amputation necessary. 
The periosteum is very tight and tough, and 


If an eyestone is placed in vinegar or a weak 
| solution of lime-water, it behaves very much as if 
| it were alive. It moves slowly about in various 
| directions, and altogether conducts itself in a most 
| mysterious manner. This strange activity has 
| given rise among ignorant and superstitious per- 
| sons to the notion that the eyestone has life; and 
| “loves to swim.” 

As a matter of fact, of course, an eyestone has 

no more life than a paving-stone. It is composed 

| of calcareous material, and in lime-water or certain 
| other liquids, it is made to move about by the car- | 
| bonie acid gas caused by the contact of the stdne | 
| and the liquid. | 

These curious little stones were once the “front | 
| doors,” so to speak, of the shells of a tiny mollusk 
that lives along the South American coasts. The 
| ealeareous formation occurs at the tip end of the } 
| mollusk ; and when it draws itself into its shell to | 
| esea) anger or to go to sleep, that tip fits so | 
| snugly into the mouth of the shell that it affords | 
= creature perfect protection against its ene- 
mies. 

The natives collect these little mollusks for no 
other purpose than to pet the eyestones. Sailors 
on the vessels engaged in the fruit trade with those 
regions get the stones, bring them to the United 
States, and sell them to druggists. 

The stones are often used for removing forei 
substances from the eye, when the services of a 
physician or an oculist are not to be had conve- 
niently. Many persons think that, before using 
one you must put it in vinegar to give it “life,” but 
the notion is absurd. You need only insert the stone 
at the outer corner of the eye, with the grooved side | 
next tothe lid. The pressure of the eyeball moves 
the stone about in the — The grooves collect 
and retain the foreign matter; and when the stone 








of the eye next the nose. 


There are other eyestones. In the head of the | 


common crawfish there are two little bones, just 


that a wonderful record? Don’t you 
think you would save both money 
and darning by having your children 
wear them? 


Tell Your Husband, Too 


Ask him to try them. Try them 


litloret[lesag 


Genuine ‘‘ Holeproof’’ are sold in your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request, or ship direct, where there’s no dealer near, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 

Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ 

Learn the facts. Decide that you want the whole family to 
wear them. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


“Wear Foleproot Fyase and Find lhe fend” 


Our new Mercerized sox at $1.50 
for six pairs are the latest ‘‘ Hole- 
proof’’ addition. They have the 
lustre of silk and 22 per cent added 
strength due to our exclusive 
process. 


Rez. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 





has accomplished its circuit, it emerges at the end 


(409) 














when pus has formed there and cannot break | behind and beneath the eyes. These bones re- 


through the membrane, it will attack and destroy — the South American eyestones, but the 


the bone itself. 

An effort is sometimes made to head off a felon by 
cold applications, or by injecting an antiseptic into 
the tissues, but the effort is seldom successful, and 


as a general thing a deep and thorough cut by the | 


surgeon’s knife is necessary. Immediate relief 
follows, although the cut itself is so painful that 
the surgeon often gives the patient a whiff of 
nitrous oxid gas before he makes the incision. 


® © 


EFFECTS AND CAUSES. 


‘TUT don’t the public schools 
always open right after Labor 
day anh 

Mrs. Corey nodded. 

“And won’t it be hard for Ruth to 
overtake her class?” 

“Oh, I can make the work up,” 
said Ruth, a pretty, alert girl of 
fourteen, as she smiled confidently up from her 
hammock. 

Mrs. Corey and Ruth were making a farewell 
call on the Heath piazza. The two cottages were 
near together, and although the Coreys and the 
Heaths were scarcely intimate, they had been 
friendly all summer. Miss Heath was a teacher 
in a girl’s school in the city, and Mrs. Corey often 
ran over for advice about Ruth’s affairs. It was 
now the third week of September, but the Heaths 
would stay in the country until October. 

“It’s a shame,” complained Mrs. Corey, “that 





the public schools can’t wait until October, too. | 
However, J don’t intend to go back to that stuffy 


flat earlier than is absolutely necessary.” 

“The principal of my school made an awful fuss 
last year —’ Ruth tossed her head. 

“Yes, she fussed at Ruth until the child was 
almost sick. I made up my mind I wouldn’t have 


that again.” Mrs. Corey smiled confidently. “I | 


just wrote the principal two weeks ago that Ruth 
was very nervous, and I didn’t think she was well 
enough to go back. September is just the month 
for the country.” 

Miss Heath was silent; even Mrs. Heath could 
think of nothing to say. Before their minds’ eye 
flashed a picture of Ruth, boating, playing tennis, 
dancing—romping merrily through the warm Sep- 
tember days. Miss Heath glanced toward the 
hammock. Ruth was idly twisting her rings, and 
» queer little smile lurked at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“© dear!” sighed Mrs. Heath, after the callers 
had gone. “Poor little Ruth!” 

The next summer found the Heaths back in the 
little brown cottage—and in the same friendly rela- 
tions with their neighbors. One day in September, 
to mother and daughter, rocking comfortably on 
their cool piazza, came Mrs. Corey, flushed and 
troubled, because Ruth had been too much in the 
company of a young man of whom she disapproved 
socially. 

“You see,” she explained, ‘I’ve always let Ruth 


sh-bones are wholly smooth, instead of being | 
| grooved on one side. These crawfish-bones have 
| been used in the West as eyestones, but they are | 


| not so efficacious as those from South America. 
| 


e 


| MOVING DAY FOR MRS. LYNX. 


HE domestic life of the American lynx is not | 
often exposed to the observation of a sympa- | 
thetic human being. All the more interesting is | 
this little incident, of which a contributor to the | 
Outing Magazine was a witness: 


; | 

I watched a lynx family moving out one day. It | 
was an interesting sight. I was cruising up a} 
mountain road to a clump of cedar timber, and had | 
no weapon except my ax. While I was creeping | 
silently oo the timber, I heard a cat mewing. | 
I seated myself on a fallen log just at the edge of | 
the dense timber, and waited. Presently I decided | 
that the sound came from a fallen hollow cedar, | 
a few rods from where I sat. | 

A og appeared at the opening, looked back 
into the hollow, and mewed encouragingly. She | 
was joined by two a kittens that stood 
blinking at the bright sunlight. The old one moved | 
forward a few feet and called to her brood. They | 
toddled out, and joined her. She played with | 
them, cuffed them about, and bit at them, mewing | 
and my the while, exactly as a tabby does 
with her family. 

In a short time she moved on again, stopped, 
and coaxed them to follow. It took her half an 
hour to lead them into the protection of the forest. 
My ax was not an effective weapon, but had I 
been otherwise armed, I could not have brought 
myself to molest the mother and her young. 
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THE BEST OF CARE. 


PHYSICIAN tells in the Newark Stara story 
of a philanthropic doctor in a Pennsylvania 
| mining town who gave a new thermometer to each 
family, with the urgent advice to keep their houses 
| at a proper temperature. 


When he was making bie rounds one day, he saw 
| his thermometer hanging in the room. e asked 
| the woman of the house if she remembered his 
instructions. | 

“Indeed, sir, I do,” was the response. “I hang 
the thing right up there, and I watch it carefully 
to see it does not get too high.” 
| “Good!” exclaimed the doctor. “And what do 
| you do when the temperature rises above seventy | 
| degrees ?” 

yhy, sir,’’ answered the woman, with the air of 

one faithful to a trust, “when it gets too high, I 
take it down and put it outside until it cools off.” 





| 





& & 


| 
MORE THAN KIND. 
“*TN my young days,” says Mr. A. J. Swinburne | 
in “Memories of a School Inspector,” “a rural 
schoolmistress entirely misinterpreted my kind- | 
ness, which was prompted by a desire to quiet her | 
nervousness. 

“I asked her in as pleasant a voice as I could 
summon if she could have the children recite on 
the ‘Reindeer.’ 

“She replied, pete, ‘I have a lesson on 
page and one on mist, but I’m sorry I have none 
on rain,’ ”’ 





| 





Just Look at the Figures! 


"Every month it has been costing more for the table, and I’m just 
discovering how to save money and at the same time give the folks good 
things to eat. For one thing, I make the loveliest desserts of 


JELL- 


instead of expensive puddings and pies. It saves 
money and time, too, and pleases the children, for 
they certainly like Jell-O." 

That is the sensible course which every woman 
should follow. Why does any housekeeper buy 
high-priced things for the table when she can get 
better things that do not cost as much ? 

A Jell-O dessert costs 10 cents. 

There are seven different flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, at grocers’, 10 cents. 


Our beautiful recipe book, with pictures in 
ten colors and gold, will be sent free to all 
who write to us and ask for it. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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man that you would be likely to pick | for drowned or crushed to death.’’ 
out as a ‘‘boss’? lumberman. Heis not! ‘*A pretty close call,’’ I said. ‘*I suppose 

six feet high, and he has not a blustering, roar- | you would never have got out if you hadn’t 
ing voice; in fact, McKim is rather undersized, | been in the habit of running risks under water 
and his manner is shy and quiet. But although | when you were a boy ?’’ 
he is small, he is wiry and muscular, and he| ‘‘No,’’ said McKim. ‘But it’s funny how 
has a chest expansion that would be envied by | a fellow’s ideas change. If I had a boy of my 
a good many bigger men. As for his qualities | own, and caught him diving under ships and | 
of character—well, one of his friends once said ; things, 1 guess 1 should lick him.’’ | 
to me: And even in the twilight I caught the twinkle 

‘*McKim’s a good boss because he’s always in McKim’s eyes. 
in front, no matter what the job. He as | 2 & 
out for his men. If he thinks a thing is really 
dangerous, he doesn’t ask anybody else to do | ON A STEEPLE TOP. , | 
it: he does it himself. Get him to tell you HE vane on the steeple of the village 
some time about his dive for life.’’ church at Northboro was to be regilded, 

I thought I never should be able to get him | and a steeple-jack from Worcester, a man 
to tell the story, because he was so shy and | who had been a sailor in his youth, had been 
such a hard man to know. But one summer | | Sent for to do the work. 
saw a good deal of him; and one evening, as First of all, a platform was built at the level 
we sat. together on the river-bank in the twi- | 0f the belfry windows ; two ladders were spliced 
light, he began to talk. together and lashed up along the steeple. ‘They 
18) __ | were just long enough to reach the top of the 

‘“*T was brought up near here,’’ he said. | spire. 
‘‘Just a few miles down the river. ‘There’s Then Nagle, the steeple-jack, started up the 


i j ; ‘ . ; ai? ladders to take down the vane and lower it to 
— ng like having a river handy’ when you're the ground. He began by tying a rope to the 
a boy. | ladder near the top, and when that was made 

‘*Yes,’? I answered. ‘‘A fellow can have | fast, took hold of the inch-and-a-quarter iron 
lots of fun on it.’’ | rod that ——— the vane, and stepped > 
‘*Fun—yes, and learn something that may | — — — — eg tte yO om — 
come in usefal, too, os said McKim. “Now | The other end of the rope was then securely 
I’ve never stopped being thankful that I im- | fastened to the vane, so that it could be safely 
proved the opportunity to learn how to dive.’’ | lowered to the platform below. Nagle next 
: loosened the set screw that held the compass 

Then I knew I was to have the story. letters i d to lift th 
‘*We boys got quite expert paddling round off the in place, and prepared to li oS 
in the river,’? McKim continued. ‘‘ There} At the moment something happened. The 
wasn’t one of us that couldn’t bring up a piece | plank on the inside of the steeple, to which 
of chalk that was tossed from the end of the ley a pates. a } ome wie. 
. rotted y Xpos' ) 
wharf. I could stay under water longer than the rain that leaked in at the top of the spire, 
most of the fellows; many’s the time Jim| and weakened by the incessant movement of 
Langham and I have dived under large vessels | the rod as it turned with the swinging vane. 
lying at anchor, and come up way on the other — ee = hy onl a tee “4 
side. Of course it wasn t much to do; it was down the side of the steeple, where it hung at 
only because my wind was good. the end of the rope; and Nagle, one of his feet 
‘*Well, some years ago I was out steam- | struck and badly hurt by the falling vane, was 
driving with a crew of men. There was a_ left standing on the tiny top of the steeple, 


‘ ‘ | over a hundred feet in air, with nothing by 
large heap, or ‘brow,’ of logs on the bank of | ONT a support himself. 7 


the river just where a high dam had been built. As the fell through the belfry, it struck 
The pond formed by this dam was nearly fifty | the = a yy mel bounded = h 
yards wide, and two or three times as long. | # Window, and feu ¢ ng upon the sidewalk. 
The bottom was smooth, and the water was eee Sen suddenness of the acci- 
pain of his injured foot, 

about twenty feet deep everywhere; the banks | thought the bell had rung his own death-knell. 
were very steep. | But he did not lose his nerve. He waited a 
‘The brow had become fast, and the men | few moments, until he had recovered from the 


’ £. . . fi A » - . 
couldn’t succeed in breaking it. They reported | eed be betes cate os ans 


the difficulty to me, and I came down and | and took hold of the edge of the steeple top 
- looked over the pile of logs, and after a while Papin Me Lg ym | uninjured 
I thought I’d found the key. To reach it, I | foot he about until he tou the top of 
had to climb out to the point of the brow— the ladder by which he had ascended. Slowly 


lly he let hi , 
fifteen feet above the water, and almost over it. ponte ral haa 8 peebes hed ng ae — 


The situation wasn’t very comfortable. fully, he lowered his aching foot to the second 
“Some of the men objected to my tackling | Tung, and before trying to bear his weight 


Pr upon it, transferred first one hand and then 
the job, and wanted me to get down. But that| tne other to the ladder ends. So he crept down 


pile had to be broken up, and under the cir-| jn safety to the platform, thankful that the 
cumstances I wasn’t going to ask any one else| vane in falling had not broken or dislodged 
to do it. So I went on working away with my | the ladders. 

peevy. 

‘*Suddenly the logs began to move under my 
feet; I heard the men behind me shouting. I | 
turned, thinking to climb up out of danger. 
But I had already slipped too far down; and | 
the mass was gathering momentum. 

‘*T had no time to think; I put my hands | 
above my head, and dove out into the water. | 
I swam straight down to the bottom, and then | ee ‘ : 
turned and swam under water for the bank. Sercendly exigency demanded it, she could 
I don’t know now whether it was by instinct | ial Gees Ge farm-hands. He gives a 
or not,—it seems as if I couldn’t possibly have | *™ing instance: 

Once when John Erskine was called away | 


reasoned things out in that moment, —but, any- | from home for a day, he left Aunt Luey in 


way, there was an idea in what I did, and it | gharoe of the outdoor work. He had hired 
saved my life. The logs would be leaping out | qa ~¥ about seventeen years old to harrow a 
and plunging and spreading over the surface; | plowed field near the house. The young fel- | 
my only hope was to snuggle up close to the , !0W, When he began a found that a cart 


bank, and stay under until the avalanche was | stood a. = = on = aoe was © 


over. | Aunt Lucy said, ‘‘There is nobody here to 
‘*The light was cut off, and I knew that the | take it away. Draw your drag round it.’’ 
mass was falling. My groping fingers touched | He refused to do it. She asked him why, 
the bank. I tried to dig th : He said, ‘‘I don’t obey orders from women.’’ 
: g them in, to hold | ; ; 3 
ie | She was not — but determined. She 
nyself down, and by good luck they grasped | quietly walked up to him, took from his hand 
. small projecting root. a blacksnake whip, and thoroughly warmed 
‘‘Clinging here, I rolled over on my back his legs with it. She then handed the whip 


ind looked up, hoping to see light; but it came | (eek goghumy and, sald, | Now digs round that 


mly in quivering flashes, and I knew that the| He did so. He both took an order from a 
ommotion of falling logs had not yet ceased. | woman and was forced by her to obey it. 
Chen a terrifying thought seized me. What | While this was a unique act in her career, it 
', after they had all plunged down, they should | SCORES Se SEED Ge Cae CHSPREE. 
eave no opening through which I might rise? | & © 

‘*My head seemed bursting; it seemed as if | 

1 another moment I must open my mouth to TWO MISSING. 

asp; I felt the bubbles go trickling up from ‘OR all his dignity and learning, the 
ly nose. And then, just above me, a white F college professor is often, consciously or 
pace appeared. I let go the root, and expel- | unconsciously, amusing. The following 
ng my last breath, shot to the surface. | story is told by Rev. E. J. Hardy in his | 
**T came out choking, and too blind to know | ‘‘How to be Happy Though Civil’’: 

hether I was safe or not. Then as I was| The wife of Professor Agassiz was one 
oundering round, some one seized me and | morning putting on her stockings and shoes. 
auled me ashore, and I heard the men shout- | A little scream attracted the professor’s atten- | 
ig. When I.was able to look round, I saw tion. Not having risen, he leaned forward on 


88 sprinkled over a A part of that pond, wd =, and anxiously inquired what was | 


nd in places lying together so close that you ‘*Why, a little snake has just crawled out of 
uldn’t slip a knife-blade between them. But | My =. cried ~~ nS ~_ 
ist along the . “Only one, my dear?’’ inquired the pro- 
wrow Lovage edge of me bank there was a fessor, calmly lying down again. ‘There 
ow open slit of water; and the men told | should have been three.” 
He had put them there to keep them warm! | 


(yes McKim is not at all the type of | the last log had fallen. They’d given me up | 
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ORDERS FROM WOMEN. 


N describing family life in a typical Northern 
country neighborhood .of seventy-five years 
ago, Prof. Galusha Anderson, in ‘*When 
Neighbors Were Neighbors,’’ says that, as a 
rule, the farmer’s wife was so thoroughly 
acquainted with her husband’s affairs that 











® I had bobbed up in it not two seconds after | 
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SEND us your 
old carpets 
by freight. We 


OLD CARPETS |S" 


MADE INTO 
way. We will 


NEW RUGS! make theminto 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 

pial Se Our price is fair. 
ee = No charge made 
for cleaning. 


Vebbbabadbaetdee 

















ee for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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Why don’t you light 
your country place 
by Electricity ? 


E can light your house, grounds, 
barns, creamery, or any buildings, 
by electricity at ng@ more cost than kero- 
sene. Easily operated and kept in order 
—cost within reach of any one—not an 
expensive outfit. Cost averages one-third 
or less than you will pay for current 
bought of an ordinary company. 
Our new catalogue F E gives full de- 
scription, with illustrations. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston 
































Old-Fashioned Mince Pie 


Made with the real old-fashioned home-made 
mince. The recipe on which this mince is bas 

is a relic of old New England days, when every 
housekeeper made her own mince and knew 
that it was good. It is easy to jumble some 
materials together, label it ““mince’’ and put it 
on the market, but we emphasize the fact that 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


is a different proposition. It is made from the 
purest materials without any adulterants, and 
with the particular 
care and cleanliness 
that gave old -fash- 
ioned mince pies a 
place in history. If 
you want real mince 
pie, try Grandmoth- 
er’s Mince Meat, and 
try itnow while other 
pie material is scarce. 
A 10c. package makes 
one large or two small 
eo. Ask your grocer 
or it to-day. Notice this 
package and look for it 
on the grocer’s shelves. 


“Se 











Five-Section Poultry House 


owe oo fi durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, cla; 
boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10 ft. 
sections, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. 
—- fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can 
add sections at any time. Easily erected. First section, 
$75.00 ; additional sections, $60.00 each. 


\. 







10x50 feet. 


No. 0 Colony Laying House, ‘f7,)2 


Fitted complete with nests, fountain and feed pete 
Sanitary—easily cleaned. One man can easily care for 
several hundred birds. Nicel 





E. F. HODGSON CO., 116 Washington Street, 
, Room 325. Bos Mass. 


ton, 





















baw How I sell my berries direct- 
ae! ly to the consumer, Cat out the 

Middle Man. Put all the money 
§ into my pocket instead of 
the other fellow’s. igi 
i Send me the names of 


lee corey Growers byou know. 
'Y PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


They Go Hand In Hand 





Ammonia, 10c. & 25c. Blue, Sc., 10c. & 15c. 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE 


Sawyer’s 


Crystal Ammonia 


For Toilet, Bath and Laundry. 
FOR THE LAUNDRY ALSO USE 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


In the laundry Ammonia loosens the dirt and makes 
the clothes clean. The Blue gives the finishing touch. 


They make white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE 00., 88 Broad St., Boston. 






















The stove polish 
that has abolished 
the dirt, the litter, 
the mess incident to 
stove polishing, and 
has mace it possible 
to have a 


Beautiful Stove 
all the time. 


It imparts a thin, hard, brilliant luster 
that lasts. Try it. Ready for instant use. 
Simply shake it, then apply and polish 
with either cloth or brush as you prefer. 
Ask your dealers for Satin Gloss—the 
improved stove polish. 


Screw Top Cans. 1 5c. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 









































No Painting 


O practical man who has had 

N experience with painted roof- 
ings will continue to use them 

when he realizesthat hecan getaroof- 
ing which needs no painting whatever. 
Many users of roofing have 


‘ 


abandoned the ‘‘ painted kind ’’ and 
adopted Amatite exclusively. Astheir 
old painted roofings wear out they 
are replacing them with Amatite. 

In fact, it is cheaper in the long 
run to lay a new Amatite roof over 
the painted roofing than it is to 
keep such roofings painted. 

Amatite is sold in the usual handy 
rolls and is applied like any other 
ready roofing. Nails and cement 
packed in the center of each roll 
without extra charge. 

Booklet and sample free on request. 
, ; . 
Creonoid ti Qin" Sprty 

Cows tormented by flies yield less milk. 
Hens worried by lice lay fewer eggs. Let 
Creonoid increase your profits. It kills 


flies, lice, etc., and will not “mat” the hair 
on animals. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
Corey, Ala. Seattle 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


For Women 
and Children 


Stands the strain and wear when 
children play hard; keeps 
stockings neat and trim. For 
economy’s sake get the genuine. 


Camiven" s 
‘air, 
pone nee Hf 16c. 
State age. 











The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
| of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 





barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
fle nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
“ie A Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
ae line Enginesforfarm bur poses—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
— PRE pume SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
with POWER 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT+ YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT - gross CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 

























fate: 


/ There is oe pleasure in eating con- 
absolute puri 
able quality. The tastiest little ‘‘sweets” 





WF bn oy 


fections and depend- 






‘ SEQ, of satisfying goodness you ever ate come 
—- JP\)\==> _ under the name of 


—— 
Py & 
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‘es » 
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the finest of their kind you can buy anywhere at any 
price. Nine popular flavors in each package and all 
so deliciously good that the first bite demands 
another and another. These wholesome delicacies 


of guaranteed quality are the ideal confections for 
















the youngsters. 
Look for the seal of “‘Necco Sweets.”” /(Q 
A guarantee of Confection Perfection. « 


























All Wool Auto and Steamer Rug 


“BIG 3” Offer 


HERE are but few articles which 
possess a wider range of useful- 
ness than this Auto and Steamer 
Rug. The Rug is all wool, 60 x 72 
inches, fringed, Bellevue grade, with 
a gray and white check and a green 
and seal brown plaid, which closely 
resembles the high-grade Scotch and 
English patterns. It is designed - 
especially for use on the auto or 
steamer, or while attending football 
games. It is, however, equally serv- 
iceable for the lounge, bed, porch, 
or for carriage or sleigh riding. In 
fact, it may be used whenever addi- 
tional protection is needed during 
the cool months of the year. 
THE OFFER “Big 3” Offer. The Autoand Steamer Rug described 
* above is given to Companion subscribers only for 
three new subscriptions sent us between Oct. 1, 1912, and Oct. 1, 1913. 


See Conditions, page 590, in The Companion of Oct. 24. Price $5. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Bost Mi husett: 
2 SOS SSAA SE SRE RPE 

















MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your, grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 


Salads Sandwiches.” 


oy Oy -\s DD Damen On © Pemme > 2 O~ OF. 


and 
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Day and Night 

SEFUL all the time and made to use for all time. 

The CLIMAX of all couch beds, superior in 
ease of operation, most comfortable, perfectly level 
with both sides of mattress of equal thickness. Head 
and foot board run clear across and keep mattress 
and pillows in place. Best material throughout. 
Requires a minimum of space. 


SIZE CLOSED, 27x72 inches. 
SIZE OPEN, 51x72 inches. 


When so desired we make, at a small 
additional cost, The CLIMAX with 
a box to hold bedding or clothing, 
fastened immediately beneath the 
mattress and readily accessible. 


The CLIMAX Couch can 
be secured from all reliable 
New England house furnish- 
ers. Don’t accept anything 
else. In case you can’t get 
The CLIMAX in your 
town, notify us and we 
will see that you are 
supplied. 

Write for illustrated 
descriptive folder of 


The CLIMAX 
Couch. 


U. S. SPRING 


24 "OOF OF THE 4 





























